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RAND MCNALLY 
CURRENT EVENTS 


WORLD ATLAS 


Useful, comprehensive and 
most timely. 


48 pages, with maps of Air-Age 
World, Air Distances, Mediter- 
ranean Lands, and other Stra- 
tegic Areas, Wonders of the 
World, Gazetteer-Index of the 
World, etc. 


Maps measure 14% x 21 inches 
Each .50 (post .04) 


When at the Convention in Cal- 
gary, call and look over our 
many lines of interest to 
| Teachers. 


S 
| F.JE. OSBORNE 
112 Eighth Ave. West 
Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 

















FASHIONS 


You are invited to call in and 
see our showing of fresh new 


styles. 

DRESSES FURS COATS 
BLOUSES SUITS 
SPORTSWEAR HATS 
LINGERIE BAGS 
HOSIERY SHOES 


More smart women than ever 
before are wearing fashions 
from— 


“Edmonton’s Smart Shop for 
Women” 


Wath Rit 


10171 101st St., Edmonton 
































THE NEW “VY” 16MM 
Filmosound 


While Filmosounds are avail- 
able only to the armed forces 
and to soldiers of the produc- 





tion front, this new model is 
indicative of “better things to 
come.” 


The new “V” 16MM Filmo- 
sound is typical of the quality 
and precision you expect from 
Filmo products ... sturdy... 
precision built . . . easy to op- 
erate . . . dependable. 





Write for This 
Catalogue 


The subject of Visual 
Education should be 
high on the agenda of 
your forthcoming 
Convention 
Write for a free copy of 


“‘Filmo on the Faculty” 
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ENFANT TROUVE 


UBLISHED “elsewhere in this issue is a newspaper report of the 
recent debate in the Legislature on the matter of teachers’ pensions. 

It is cheering indeed to find the Legislature of one mind—that the 
allowances to teachers under the present scheme are entirely inadequate. 
The general tenor of the discussion indicated that, at last, representa- 
tives of the electorate are convinced of the necessity for the enactment 
of a more adequate retirement scheme for the teachers of Alberta. We 
can assure our good friends, so kindly disposed, that they will have 
an opportunity ere long to consider submissions from the teachers of 
the province as to what we think is a fit and proper scheme. 

An entirely new proposed bill is being prepared for the considera- 
tion of the delegates at the next Annual General Meeting with a view 
to its submission to the Alberta government before the next session of 
the Legislature. The debate in the Legislature removes all doubt but 
that the people of Alberta are giving serious thought of treating con- 
siderately those public servants who have borne the burden and heat 
of the day, in season and out of season throughout a lifetime, and at 
that without adequate remuneration; nevertheless, giving unstintedly 
of nerve force and intellectual effort with a single eye to the benefit 
of the sons and daughters of the citizens of the Province. 

* See page. 32. 












ITH intimate knowledge of the past, one can not but express 
gratification that some of the members of the Legislature, long 
experienced in the Alberta House previous to the present Gov- 

ernment assuming authority, have now come out forthright as having 
teachers’ pensions in an altogether different focus. One remembers, 
for instance, after decades of effort previous to 1939, the best the 
teachers could secure from the members of the Legislature was not a 
pension scheme but a resolution giving the Minister “authority to make 
grants to teachers who, by reason of old age and long service in the 
work of teaching, were no longer able to carry on.” To put the mat- 
ter baldly, it provided merely an indigent’s allowance. However, we 
were able to feel a measure of satisfaction, in 1939, when a (temporary) 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act was passed, giving a teacher a statutory 
right, under certain conditions, to claim and receive benefits from the 
fund however small having regard to present living conditions the 
present allowances may be. It was tacitly understood that the 1939 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act was, so to speak, but a stop-gap measure 
to exist unamended for a period of five years. It was the best that could 
be done at that time; so much so, that the teachers accepted it gratefully, 
realizing that to be the case, nevertheless looking forward with confi- 
dence and hope towards something different, with fewer imperfections 
and more generous benefits. And it must be said in fairness to the Gov- 
ernment that recently they consented to raise the allowance by 20% and 
that they have always met the present pension charges on a 50-50 basis. 
The debate in the Legislature showed that all parties apparently have 
now arrived at the state of mind that something better can be done— 
and must be done—not only in justice to the individual teacher but in 
the way of pump-priming to make teaching a better compensated and 
more dignified public service. 


SCHOOL GRANTS INCREASED 


T IS to be noted with a degree of satisfaction that the estimates re- 
cently adopted by the Legislature provided for grants for education 
to be increased from $3,572,493 to $4,097,480. The grants ear- 

marked for elementary and secondary schools are $435,724 less than last 
year; grants for consolidated schools are increased to $19,484, and 
equalization grants $25,000; however, there is an additional item this 
year—special grants amounting to $807,000. We take it that this 
special grant is to be distributed amongst the different departments of 
the system. Obviously that $807,000 will provide the administration 
with considerable power with respect to its apportionment. It is pre- 
sumed also that the decrease in elementary school grants of $435,724 
will be more than compensated for by way of these special grants, en- 
abling the Department to exercise discretion as to allocating where in 
their opinion the best purpose will be served. 


E FEEL that the time has arrived when The School Grants Act 
should be so revised as to avoid individual School Boards from 
inviting themselves to join the “scramble for nuts”; because, 
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Make It Possible For Them To Answer 
Affirmatively ! 


Whether the object be pre-enlistment train- 
ing—or general Health-on-the-Home-Front, 









7 developing physical fitness is of prime im- 
- portance right now. For bodies as well as 
1 DENTAL HEALTH for minds must be trained to guard Canada’s 


morale and well-being. 
























ELEMENTARY GRADES 
: HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH Thanks to the thousands of teachers 
: ee throughout the country who realize this 


important fact, the growing generation, 
from primary grades to college years, is 
benefiting by modern educational work in 
health and hygiene. 

Our free educational material on physical 
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OOL NURSES AND 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
PERSONAL HYGIENE— 

GOOD GROOMING for 










HIGH SCHOOL AND : 

COLLEGE CLASSES in fitness will help you plan and present your 
Health and Physical program with greater interest and effective- 
sett ses ness. So send today for these carefully 
Hygiene planned aids to well-rounded programs. 











Commercial Subjects 


: hi 
Semensechet Seipects They include colored wall charts, teaching 


pamphlets and student material. 


USE THE COUPON BELOW TO REQUEST THESE FREE PROGRAMMES 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 
Dept. EM6 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. 


Please send me free the following aids for my dental care programme. 
(J Wall Chart (] Pupil’s Dental Certificate (] Teacher’s Folder 
C No, I have it [] Class Hygiene Records 

Check here for [_]) Personal Hygiene & Good Grooming Aids 
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after all, no matter how wise, discrete and conscientious may be those 
who are distributing largess, the fact remains that the people who have 
the ability to present the strongest case necessarily and unavoidably 
“come out on top”. 


E HEARD little whispers of a committee appointed by the De- 
partment a few years ago, to review the whole field of school 
grants; that the idea had taken hold in the committee that 

The School Grants Act should be so amended as to provide for each and 
every School Board in the province being able to finance from a central 
fund a minimum standard of education and pay a minimum salary at 
least, the balance over and above the minimum to be supplied from the 
local tax rate. The mere fact that a special grant of $807,000 has been 
provided for special grants is surely evidence that the Department is 
functioning as a discretionary apportioning body, that The School 
Grants Act as now set up is no longer adequate to meet present day 
conditions and that official judgments operate in place of detailed re- 
quirements set forth in The School Grants Act. It is our opinion, if 
the whole system of grants was definitely organized and set forth in 
The School Grants Act itself, it would greatly assist education in Al- 
berta, for then the system would be less subject to the mercies of bid- 
ding year by year for all that can be gotten from the available consoli- 
dated revenues in sight. This might dispense with much speculation 
and uncertainty. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHANGES IN SUMMER SCHOOL 

The announcement in advertisement form appearing on Page 8 
of this issue, briefly outlining the new set-up of the Summer School, 
should be scanned by every teacher. The notice makes reference to: 
selection of courses, credits, reduced fees, and the assumption of respon- 
sibility by the Faculty of Education for all Summer School training of 
teachers. 

The announcement arrived too late for editorial comment to be 
made in this issue. But anyway the advertisement speaks for itself. 

With respect to accommodation for students, it is learned that 
while the situation is likely to be easier this session than last, it is still 
important to make arrangements in advance. We understand accom- 
modation is available at St. Stephen’s College, University Campus, 
if early application is made. An event of interest to Summer School 
students took place on March 8th; this was the formal opening of the 
University Cafeteria. This latest addition to Campus facilities will, it 
is believed, be of great convenience for Summer School Students. 


@ PLAIN, SALTED AND WHOLE WHEAT SODAS 


unland 


BISCUIT COMPANY LIMITED 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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Fellow Teachers: 


NOTHER Association year is 
drawing to a close. The year has 
not been marked by great events in 
A.T.A. affairs, but I feel that steady 
progress has been made. The upward 
trend in salaries has not been spec- 
tacular, but gains have been made 
all along the line. The salary struc- 
ture is much more stable than it 
was before the Divisions were intro- 
duced, and we have reason to hope 
that such gains as are made will be 
more permanent than was formerly 
the case. The cost of living is a key 
factor in any salary situation, and 
teachers have benefited in common 
with other salaried groups from the 
fact that this has been kept on such 
a relatively even keel in Canada. This 
is a Canadian achievement which 
seems to be more generously recog- 
nized by’ people outside of Canada 
than by us. It is probably no exag- 
geration to say that a salary of $950 
is worth more in Alberta now, in the 
fifth year of war, than was one of 
$1200 in the fourth year of the last 
war—certainly much more than in 
most American communities after less 
than three years of war. This is not 
intended to suggest that teachers’ 
salaries are anywhere nearly as high 
as they ought to be for the good of 
education in this province. But it is 
well perhaps to admit now and then 
that things are not quite as bad as 
they might be after all. 


The A.G.M. 

In approaching the next A.G.M. it 
might be timely to set down a few 
reflections on the constitution and 
make-up of that august body which 
constitutes the teachers’ “parlia- 
ment”. Perhaps its most obvious and 
arresting feature is its size. I under- 
stand we may expect about 300 dele- 
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gates to assemble in Calgary in April 
to legislate for the teachers. This is 
roughly about 5% of the teaching 
force of the province, one representa- 
tive for every 20 teachers. On the 
same basis of representation the Leg- 
islative Assembly of Alberta would 
consist of 40,000 members; and 600,- 
000 men and women would have to 
journey to Ottawa every year to 
legislate for Canada. As for the 
United States and Russia the reader 
can figure it out for himself. I admit 
that this may not be quite fair, since 
circumstances alter cases. But aside 
from such questionable comparisons, 
the fact is that our A.G.M. is very 
large, quite too large in my opinion. 
For one thing it costs too much, too 
large a proportion of our total rev- 
enue. Here again I feel an urge to go 
into the alluring, if treacherous, sta- 
tistics from analogy, but will refrain. 


A perhaps more serious criticism 
of the A.G.M. is that it is too large 


for the best efficiency. I may be 
wrong in this, of course, but in my 
opinion an A.G.M. of 100 members 
would do better work for the A.T.A. 
than one three times as large. I have 
not the space here to support this 
statement by points, but one thing I 
might mention and that is that the 
smaller number would mitigate in 
some measure the “Committee evil”. 
I use the word “evil” with some 
hesitation, realizing how necessary 
committees are, especially as the 
A.G.M. is now constituted. But less 
legislation by Committee and more 
by the A.G.M. would often improve 
matters considerably, in my opinion. 
Sometimes it would seem that the 
‘A.G.M. regards the findings of a 
Committee as being almost sacrosanct. 
I have known committee-sponsored 
resolutions to go through the A.G.M. 
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almost as fast as bullets through a 
machine gun. 

These remarks are not intended as 
a criticism of the By-law governing 
this matter in the circumstances in 
which it was made. At that time the 
purpose was not just representation, 
but perhaps the more important one 
of initiating as many teachers as 
possible into the mysteries of the 
A.T.A. But since then the Locals have 
achieved such a degree of sophistica- 
tion in managing their own affairs 
that this need has now largely dis- 
appeared. I am suggesting, therefore, 
that, in the interests of both economy 
and efficiency, the membership might 
now consider revising Section 17 of 
the General By-laws to provide for a 
smaller A.G.M. 

Teacher Training 

Perhaps the most important event 
of the year on the administrative side 
is the decision to unify the entire field 
of teacher training in the Faculty of 
Education. There are two aspects to 
this matter which should be sharply 
differentiated in our minds. One is 
the need for unification; the other, 
the best way to go about it. As to the 
former there can be so little differ- 
ence of opinion as almost to make 
any serious discussion of the matter 
superfluous. But the latter involves 
questions of very great importance 
for the future of education in this 
province. It makes a difference how 
this thing is done. 

Broadly speaking one way to do 
it is to hand over the entire system 
of teacher education to a Faculty of 
Education within a university with 
certain Department controls. Another 
way is to set up Teachers’ Colleges 
under the direct control and manage- 
ment of the Department of Educa- 
tion, with such university affiliations 
as may be arranged from time to 
time. 


It is the former plan that appears ~ 


to have been decided upon in this 
province. Under this plan it is the 
fortunes of elementary education that 
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are causing the deepest concern in 
certain quarters. The fear is that the 
typical university atmosphere is not 
one in which teacher education at the 
elementary level is likely to thrive. 
Obviously a sine qua non for such an 
atmosphere would be complete respect 
for elementary education. How likely 
is it that this requirement will be 
met in a university milieu? 

Now there is no doubt at all that 
most universities would vigorously 
affirm that they do have complete 
respect for elementary education. But 
it is one thing to make this affirma- 
tion; quite another thing to express 
it in action. And in this case it is 
only the latter that counts. What 
about teacher education in such sim- 
ple things as elementary dramatics, 
art, reading, wood-work, music, and 
the rest? What about the whole ques- 
tion of teaching methods at the pri- 
mary levels of instruction? What 
standing is likely to be given to work 
along these lines in university circles? 
And what about the selection of the 
teaching staff, and the standing with- 
in the university of instructors in 
these matters? 

These questions are disturbing, but 
quite capable of being answered satis- 
factorily by open and determined 
minds. Teachers should welcome the 
dignity and respect that would accrue 
to their profession from university 
associations. The university would 
surely rise in public esteem by ad- 
mitting within its purview the entire 
field of education. If these proposi- 
tions are admissible in theory, it 
ought to be possible to translate them 
into fact. 

Sincerely yours, 


Cc. SANSOM. 





OPTOMETRIC SERVICES 
J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 
Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 


Cc. WOODWARD LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alta. 
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Stanley F. Moher, an Edmonton 
school teacher, and instructor of the 
Grandin Separate School Cadet Corps, 
has been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant in the Cadet Service of 
Canada. 


Other Alberta men receiving pro- 
motions were: John E. Appleby and 
C. H. McCleary, of Camrose; M. R. 
Butterfield, Coronation; H. O. Har- 
per, Cadomin; L. L. Kostash, Willing- 
don; G. C. Welsh, Edgerton; and G. 
C. French, Edson. 





738-17 Avenue West 


Small Wares, Notions, Etc. 
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THE BON MARCHE STORE 


Opposite Western Canada High School 


Our usual large selection of 


NEW SEASON’S MILLINERY is now on DISPLAY 


We have maintained our usual Style, Quality, Price and Service 


Our Dry Goods Department is now showing a very complete range of 
English Fabric Gloves, also Handkerchiefs, Underwear, House Dresses, 


A.T.A. Past Vice- 
Pres. Returns 





Lt. Cdr. H. E. Smith better 
known as Dr. H. E. Smith who re- 
turns to the University staff shortly 
and is appointed Director of the new- 
ly organized Summer School. Lt. Cdr. 
Smith was Past Vice-President of the 
A.T.A. previous to his joining the 
Armed Services in 1941. Welcome 
back. 





Phone R1363 












OFFICERS RE-ELECTED BY ACCLAMATION @ @ 





DR. CLARENCE SANSOM } 
. HAROLD C. MELSNESS 
President-elect, 1944-45 Vice-Pres.-elect, 1944-45 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1944 


Faculty of Education Responsible for all Summer Session 
Training of Teachers 
! 


NOTE:— 


The Department of Education has given over its summer school 
to the Faculty of Education. 
All courses may carry credit towards B.Ed. degree. 


All certificated teachers are eligible to register in the Faculty 
of Education for degree or permanent certificate credits. 


Registrations should be completed immediately. 


There will be a qualifying test in each subject at the beginning 
of the summer session. The test will be based on prescribed 
texts and assigned readings. 


Fees have been reduced. 


The Summer Session Announcement may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of Alberta. 


Forward transcript of high school credits and write the Dean of the 
Faculty of Education regarding selection of courses. 
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Provincial Executive Election 


The eeuate is a list of those teachers who have complete nominations 
for election to the Provincial Executive for the Association year ending 
Easter 1945. The names of the Local Associations nominating the respective 
candidates are also published herewith. 

There being but one person nominated for each respective office listed 
below, the following will be declared elected by acclamation: 


FOR PRESIDENT— 


Sansom, Clarence, of Calgary. Nominated by Wetaskiwin, Wheatland, 
ethbridge, Castor, Cypress-Tilley East, Calgary (Citv), Edmonton, 
Lane, Athabasca, Medicine Hat, Vermilion, Grande Prairie, 
Camrose, Foremost, Neutral Hills, Two Hills, Edson, Drumheller, 
Clover Bar, Smoky Lake, Killam. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT— 

Melsness, Harold C., of Grande Prairie. Nominated by Wetaskiwin, 
Wheatland, Lethbridge, Castor, Cypress-Tilley East, Peace River, 
Athabasca, Edmonton, Lamont, Medicine Hat, Grande Prairie, 
Sturgeon, Camrose, Foremost Holden, Neutral Hills, Two Hills, 
Edson, Drumheller, Smoky Lake, Clover Bar, Killam. 


GEOGRAPHIC REPRESENTATIVE— 


~~ Northwestern Alberta: ing. Saha 
Kujath, Walter A., of Grande Prairie. Nominated by Grande Prairie. 
Northeastern Alberta: 


Kostash, Ladimer L., of Willingdon. Nominated by Lamont, Smoky 
Lake, Two Hills. 
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* * * 


The following candidates will run in the forthcoming election for the office 
of Geographic Representative in their respective districts: 
Central Eastern Alberta: 
Aalborg, Anders O., of Rivercourse. Nominated by Vermilion. 


Butterfield, M. Ray, of Coronation. Nominated by Castor, Holden, 
Neutral Hills, Killam. 


Larson, Bjarne, of Hanna. Nominated by Sullivan Lake. 


Central Western Alberta: 
Dandell, D. C., of Red Deer. Nominated by Red Deer. 
Fowler, W. T. “Mel”, of Wetaskiwin. Nominated by Wetaskiwin. 
McCleary, Charles, of Camrose. Nominated by Camrose. 
Trasov, George, of Benalto. Nominated by Rocky Mountain House. 

Southern Alberta: 
Earl, S. A., of Cardston. Nominated by Foremost, St. Mary’s River. 
Rea, W. A., of Lethbridge. Nominated by Lethbridge. 

Calgary District: 

Crowther, S. H., of Strathmore. Nominated by Wheatland, Foothills, 


Drumheller. 
Roche, T. N., of Calgary. Nominated by Calgary (City), Calgary 
(Rural). 
Edmonton District: 
Clark, H. C., of Edmonton. Nominated by Edmonton. 
} French, G. C., of Edson. Nominated by Sturgeon, Pembina, Lac Ste. 


nne, Edson, Clover Bar. 


Ballots to be inclosed and sealed in the envelope marked “Ballots 
Only”. Mail in time to reach Calgary by Monday, April 10th, 1944. 
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Shop Here in Person 
or by Mail for 


Easter 


Teachers who find it next to impos- 
sible to shop in person for EASTER 
APPAREL are specially invited to 
use our Mail Order shopping service. 


Experienced shoppers will do your 
purchasing for you and will do it as 
earefully and critically as they 
would for themselves. 


Forwarding Charges Prepaid 


Johnstone Walker 


Est Limited 1886 


Edmonton’s Own Store 
Established 1886 
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Evaluation of Educational Objectives « 


The sixth of a series of articles on classroom problems 


By G. C. FRENCH, M.A., of Edson. 


HE testing and evaluation of the 

progress of pupils towards edu- 
cational goals is one of the most 
important phases of good teaching 
practice. The setting up of objectives 
for activities in the classroom implies 
that some evaluation will be made of 
pupil development both during the 
activity and at the end of it. Evalua- 
tion is required both by the teacher 
in terms of her immediate objectives, 
and by the pupils in terms of the 
purposes selected for their activity. 
In either case, the best results are 
obtained when there are definite im- 
mediate goals to be attained, and 
when effective means of evaluation 
are employed to determine the prog- 
ress towards these goals. 


There are many types of measure- 
ment which can be used effectively 
in the classroom. Teachers can use 
standardized tests or scales to com- 
pare their pupils with average pupils 
of the same age or grade. For the 
measurement of many immediate ob- 
jectives of units of work, teachers 
can use their own objective tests, 
particularly when standarized tests 
are not available nor applicable. For 
many of the diagnostic and evaluation 
tasks of the classroom, teachers will 
find that they must depend upon ob- 
servation of the pupils’ work. 


Standardized tests have many uses 
in the classroom. Intelligence tests 
are used to determine the mental 
ability of pupils. Tests in skill sub- 
jects are used to identify pupil defi- 
ciencies and to grade pupils in the 
skill. For example, a good standard- 


ized reading test indicates the 
strengths or weaknesses of individual 
pupils and enables a teacher to deter- 
mine the grade level upon which a 
pupil is able to read. Standardized 
tests are used to compare the skill 
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attainments of similar groups of 
pupils in an _ educational system. 
They can be used to compare a pupil’s 
scores in achievement tests with his 
score of mental ability to determine 
whether he is working to capacity in 
skill subjects. 

Standardized tests are compiled 
from a study of the achievements of 
many pupils. Their norms give a 
description of the attainments to be 
expected of an average pupil. For 
this reason, standardized tests give 
a general rather than a specific type 
of evaluation. The maker of a stand- 
ardized test cannot select the type of 
material which will parallel exactly 
the emphasis which a teacher may 
give a subject, nor can he hope to 
test all the objectives which a teacher 
may select for a unit of work. 
Standardized tests are not con- 
structed for this purpose and should 
not be used to grade pupil progress 
in many of the units of work selected 
for class groups. Teacher-made tests 
should be used for this purpose, for 
only they can evaluate the progress 
of pupils in terms of the emphasis 
given, or the objectives selected for 
a unit of work. 

The evaluation of the degree of 
mastery of factual material in a unit 
of work can be done effectively by 
a teacher-made objective test. Teach- 
ers are usually proficient in compiling 
this type of test. They find it rela- 
tively easy to tabulate the facts which 
they consider the pupils should have 
acquired, and to select a sufficient 
sample of these. They employ such 
devices as filling in blanks, complet- 
ing statements, selecting the correct 
response from several possible choices, 
indicating whether a statement is 
true or false, or matching exercises 
to compile a test which is sufficiently 
objective and reliable for the evalua- 
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tion of the mastery of the factual ma- 
terial of the unit. 

However, pencil-and-paper tests are 
inadequate for the measurement of 
the ideals, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions which are listed as immediate 
objectives of an activity or enterprise. 
The development of such qualities as 
co-operating with others, accepting 
responsibility, a friendly manner to- 
wards others, a spirit of worth-while- 
ness are difficult, if not impossible 
to test by written examinations. The 
attainment of such objectives must 
be tested by scientific observation of 
pupils in the controlled situations in 
the classroom. 

Diagnosis and evaluation of pupil 
work and behavior by observation re- 
quires some standard or scale by 
which pupil progress is measured. A 
teacher can develop this standard by 
breaking down each general concept 
or quality into elements which are 
observed in the pupils’ reactions or 
work. By a study of sufficiently large 
groups of normal children, the teacher 
determines what is an average or 
reasonable standard for pupils of each 
age group, and what variations to ex- 
pect from this average. For example, 
co-operating with others can be 
broken down in such elements or 
situations as: regard for others carry- 
ing on individual tasks; attitude to- 
wards developing a good working tone 
in the classroom; attitude towards the 
teacher in such situations; willingness 
to take proper part and share in 
group tasks; attitude towards the 
group leader; readiness to modify 
attitudes or thinking in group dis- 
cussions; participation in recreational 
activities. In a similar manner other 
qualities such as honesty, accepting 
responsibility, a sense of worth-while- 
ness, study and work habits can be 
broken down into elements or types 
of situations in which they occur in 
the classroom and on the playground. 

In determining a standard of nor- 
mal behavior and in evaluating pupil 
conduct, the teacher will find it help- 
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ful to think. in terms of a three or a 
five point scale. Carefully worded de- 
scriptive phrases are used to define 
the extremes and the intermediate 
points. For example, the scale for 
co-operation with others could have 
the extremes described by such words 
as excellent and aloof, the scale for 
a sense of humor by the words keen 
and lacking, the scale for attitude to 
health habits by the words careful 
and careless. In each case, the middle 
point would have a description of the 
normal or average conduct of pupils 
in the same age or class group. By 
referring to the appropriate rating 
scale, the teacher could decide 
whether a pupil was average, above 
average or below average in the trait 
being measured. Some teachers record 
their decisions by using the terms 
commendable, average, remedial or 
in need of help. It is not a difficult 
task to work out a rating scale for 
each of the several immediate objec- 
tives for a unit of work. Teachers will 
find that these scales, either recorded 
in the plan for the unit or kept in 
mind during the evaluation, will aid 
them to save time in making their 
decisions, and to make more accurate 
measurements of the pupil behavior. 

The teacher record of the evalua- 
tion may be of two types. It may 
consist simply of the descriptive word 
from the scale noted in the pupil’s 
page of the record book, or it may 
consist of a brief description of the 
manner in which the pupil has devi- 
ated from the average. In either case, 
the record will aid the teacher to 
determine subsequently the progress 
which a pupil is making in relation 
to the standard considered acceptable 
for the average pupil of his group. In 
the case of pupils below average, the 
record will aid the teacher to deter- 
mine immediate objectives for sub- 
sequent activities for these pupils. 

The steps to be followed by a 
teacher in the diagnostic and evalua- 
tion work of the classroom could be 
stated briefly as: 
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1. The discovery of pupil deficien- 
cies. 

2. An intensive observation and 
study of the exact nature and causes 
of these deficiencies. 

8. An evaluation by standardized 
tests, teacher-made tests or rating 
scales of the nature and degree of the 
deficiency. 

4. The formulation of immediate 
objectives for activities to attack the 





cases. 

5. The initiation of regular reme- 
dial work in a manner to gain pupil 
co-operation and effort. 

6. Evaluations recorded of the 
progress of the pupil together with 
notes on the pupil reactions. 

7. Continued adjustment of class- 
room work and activities to the 
changing needs of the pupil until the 
deficiency has been eliminated. 


THE LIGHTS GO ON 


By LEONARD BERCUSON, M.A., Correspondence School Branch 
Edmonton 


“This isn’t the first time that adult 
education has been tried in Edmon- 
ton,” one of the men at the school 
said knowingly. “You will be lucky 
if 75 people enrol.” That was the 
first response to the idea when adult 
classes were suggested three months 
ago. From then on there were many 
variations on that theme, but the main 
point of argument remained the same 
—the people of Edmonton did not 
want adult education because they had 
no time for it, or there were far too 
many other activities. Besides, there 
was simply no real desire for it. The 
erhole plan would have been aban- 
doned then and there had not nine 
citizens of Edmonton thought other- 
wise. 


These nine had been appointed as 
a committee to investigate the needs 
and opportunities for adult learning 
in Alberta’s capital. When they be- 
gan their planning, they, too, were 
frankly sceptical of the possibilities 
of success. After all, they had at- 
tended the initial organization meet- 
ing which had attempted to determine 
what adult education is, and it had 
ended with nothing but a sense of 
emptiness and frustration. These nine 
people had no doubts about the need 
for educating those who: had already 
left our schools. But one great doubt 
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did assail them: did the people at 
large feel this need? Each Thursday 
the committee would meet religiously 
in a room in the Public Library. There 
they would puzzle over the courses to 
be offered and the problems of enrol- 
ment. There, too, they studied the 
successes of other communities. They 
learned that Marengo, Ohio, had 
started out with the same indecision, 
and now boasted an impressive adult 
school in its seventh year of opera- 
tion. Then there were the examples 
of San Jose, California, and Antigon- 
ish, Nova Scotia, and the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec. The more these 
nine people thought about what had 
been done in other places, the greater 
their optimism grew. It wasn’t long 
before one committee member bravely 
estimated that the enrolment in Ed- 
monton would reach 200. A week 
later someone said 250. 


Meanwhile, technical and adminis- 
trative details were swiftly being at- 
tended to. It was decided that Garn- 
eau Public School should be opened 
each Monday night for six successive 
weeks. That decision resulted in a 
sudden rebirth of pessimism. The 
committee had not wanted to open a 
school on the south side of the river. 
A more central location in the city 
would emphasize the broad appeal of 
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the programme for all classes and 
types of people. But no such school 
was available. True, there were 
schools in the centre of Edmonton, 
but in one the auditorium was used 
as a dramatics work shop, in another 
the lighting was unsatisfactory, while 
a third was too far from the street 
railway. That meant that the com- 
mittee had to overcome a mental haz- 
ard widely current in the thinking of 
Edmontonians. It is the notion that 
the High Level Bridge is longer from 
north to south than it is from south 
to north. The Executive feared the 
enrolment would be drawn only from 
a small number living in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the school. 


Fortunately, there were more en- 
couraging aspects. Some of Edmon- 
ton’s best instructors had gladly con- 
sented to give their services for this 
first experiment. People willingly vol- 
unteered to act as registrars. There 
was obvious enthusiasm among a 
large number of people to whom one 
mentioned the subject of adult edu- 
cation. 


By February 9th, all the arrange- 
ments had been completed. The six 
main classes had been decided upon. 
They were to be Psychology, Current 
History, Nutrition, Know Your City, 
Music Appreciation and _ Science. 
These were to be taught in six class- 
rooms of the school from 8 p.m. until 
9 p.m. Then the entire adult student 
body was to move into the school 
auditorium. There they were to see 
a documentary film dealing with some 
vital problem of the day such as edu- 
cation, health, housing, or unemploy- 
ment. Following the film a competent 
speaker was to address the assembly 
on the subject dealt with in the mov- 
ing picture. By 10 o’clock, the classes 
would be over and the lights would go 
out in the lighted school house. 


Ten days before the date of the 
opening class, a vigorous publicity 
programme was begun by the com- 
mittee. Every school child in the city 
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carried home a circular to his parents 
explaining the aims and programme 
of the Edmonton Council on Adult 
Education. Advertisements appeared 
in the local newspapers and there 
were frequent spot announcements on 
the radio. People were asked to fill 
out an enrolment form or to telephone 
21295. That phone kept ringing al- 
most every minute of the day until 
February 21st when the lights went 
on in the six classrooms at Garneau 
School. With each passing day the 
committee revised its estimates on the 
number who would attend. One could 
sense the atmosphere of interest and 
enthusiasm in the scores of calls com- 
ing over the telephone, in the inquir- 
ies addressed to executive members, 
and in the response to the newspaper 
and radio advertisements. The figure 
of 200 prospective students no longer 
looked extravagant. Before long, 250 
seemed a distinct possibility, and four 
days before the series opened, even 
800 appeared not too visionary. 


The nine committee members pre- 
pared the machinery for enrolling 
300 or possibly 350 people the first 
night. Of course, they were ready 
for more—if the unlikely occurred. 
The adult students had been duly told 
that they were to be on hand between 
7:30 and 7:45 for enrolment and for 
the payment of the one dollar fee. On 
that first Monday the writer hurried 
to Garneau School. He wanted to be 
well in advance of any possible rush, 
so he arrived at 7:15. Imagine his sur- 
prise to find the hallways already 
jammed with people. That was an 
index of the shape of things to come. 
Within the next 45 minutes, 650 per- 
sons enrolled in the various classes. 
It was hectic, but it can be safely 
said that the nine committee members 
thoroughly enjoyed the tumult. These 
650 people proved beyond a doubt that 
adults in this city and in this prov- 
ince want further education. 


Promptly at 8 o’clock classes began. 
Some unfortunates arrived from five 
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to ten minutes late and were obliged 
to wait for almost a full hour until 
the second class, but there was no 
complaining. They recognized the 
right of each lecturer to have com- 
plete silence while speaking to his 
group. The following week, hardly a 
single person among the entire group 
was late. From the first, classes pro- 
ceeded most favorably. People whose 
ages ranged from the early 20’s to 
the top 60’s were enjoying school life 
once again. They were alert and at- 
tentive. Lecturers were somewhat 
surprised and then pleased to find 
their students energetically writing 
notes as each sentence was uttered. 
As I write, the series is in its fourth 
week. There seems little doubt as to 
its success. Perhaps the most health- 
ful sign of all is to be found in the 
questions the adults ask about the 
courses and about the aim of the 
whole programme. Many of them are 
not satisfied with merely studying 
passively by listening to a speaker. 








Coats - 


Canada Life Bldg. 


A WORD OF WELCOME 


Suits - 
Sportswear etc. 


Many are not content with a course 
which lasts only six hours. They are 
asking for more intensive instruction; 
they want more participation from 
group members; they want advice on 
reference reading in various subject 
fields. It is these questions which 
make the nine committee members 
feel that only a tiny area of a vast 
surface has been scratched. The pos- 
sibilities of adult education in this 
city loom larger and larger with each 
succeeding meeting. The Edmonton 
Council on Adult Education is look- 
ing forward to the day when adults 
all over the city will be attending 
Lighted School Houses throughout the 
year. These nine people are no longer 
beset by doubts and scepticism. The 
men and women of their city have 
shown their faith in this great move- 
ment. That is why a meeting of the 
Edmonton Council on Adult Educa- 
tion is worth attending—the very 
atmosphere seems electric with the 
exciting possibilities ahead. 


Headquarters 


for 





Dresses 


Cor. 8th Ave. & 2nd St. W. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA « « 


Mr. John W. Barnett, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
17 Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 


Attached is a copy of the terms of 
award for the French Language 
Scholarship at Trois Pistoles, of the 
University of Western Ontario Sum- 
mer School. Last year, we were able 
to award the two Alberta Scholar- 
ships to teachers actively engaged in 
teaching French in Alberta schools. 
Applications were due March 1 for 
the current year and we have so far 
been disappointed in that no teachers 
have applied. We have some applica- 
tions, and good ones, but there is no 
doubt that the intent of those provid- 
ing the scholarship is that teachers 
should have, other things being equal, 
first preference. Could you give this 
notice some publicity in your next 
issue, which I understand, goes to 


press toward the end of March and 
will be out early in April, laying 
particular stress upon the fact that 
we must make our nominations of 
scholars by April 3 and any desiring 
to apply should do so at once. 


Your assistance in this matter will 
be much appreciated. 


Yours sincerely, 


“A. E. Ottewell”, 
Registrar. 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION, 
LANGUAGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two language scholarships of the 

value of $165.00 each are offered for 

each of the years 1943, 1944 and 

1945 by the Carnegie Corporation to 

Alberta students who desire to at- 

tend the University of Western On- 

tario Summer School for French 
conducted at Trois Pistoles, Quebec. 

These scholarships are offered with 
the double object of bringing students 
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of different provinces and different 
outlooks together and also of giving 
students an exceptional opportunity 
of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the French language. 


The scholarships are open to un- 
dergraduates, to High School teach- 
ers and to young university instruc- 
tors in the province of Alberta. Appli- 
cation for the scholarship, addressed 
to the Registrar, University of Al- 
berta, should contain particulars of 
the candidate’s age and place of 
birth, also a statement of his aca- 
demic career and of his reasons for 
wishing to attend the school at Trois 
Pistoles. Any person desiring to 
apply should do so at once as the 
nominations of scholars must be made 
by April 3rd. 


N.B. There may be some overlap 
with respect to the opening date of 
the courses at Trois Pistoles, Quebec, 
and the ending of the spring term, 
since Alberta schools will not close 
this year until July 15th. However, 
it is suggested that leave of absence 
with pay would likely be granted by 
school boards to Alberta Teachers 
who are successful applicants for the 
language scholarships. 


“J. W. Barnett” 


Good Stock of 
RE-CONDITIONED 
PIANOS 
Suitable for Schools 
Attention given to choice of 
piano to suit your purpose. 


REPAIR WORK 
GUARANTEED 


CRESCENT 
FURNITURE Co. 


10154 - 101st St. Edmonton 
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MARY GOES 10 TOWN... 


W. F. IRWIN, B.A., 


Instructor in Art and Crafts, Western Canada High School 


ARY MASON walked lanquidly 
along the street, enjoying the 
sights and sounds of the city and the 
gayly decorated shop windows. It was 
not very often that she got into town 
from the country district -where her 
school was situated and the little ex- 
pedition was therefore all the more 
welcome. 


She stopped before an art supply 
window and remembered then that 
one of the reasons for the trip to 
town was to try to get some ideas, 
or perhaps materials, which might put 
new life into her art periods. There 
were several children in the little 
school who had considerable artistic 
ability; and there were two or three 
others whom Mary had found it im- 
possible to interest at all in such work. 
Something was needed which would 
vitalize ‘the art lessons — something 
new. 


“Why, Mary Mason!” 

Mary turned in surprise and there 
stood Sally Dale. The two had been 
friends at High School but had lost 
track of each other since then, as 
Sally had gone to Normal two years 
before the younger girl. 

“Sally! Where in the world—I 
mean, do you live here? It’s good to 
see you!” : 

“And am I surprised to see you! 
cried Sally. “I teach here in town 
now, just got on the staff this fall.” 

The two friends had much to talk 
about and made their way to a coffee 
shop. During the conversation Mary 
mentioned her concern about the art 
periods. “Maybe you can help me, 
Sally,” she said. “You took some art 
courses, didn’t you? And you were 
always keen about art.” 

“Yes, I took a little special work 


think I have the very thing! My 
school is only a couple of blocks from 
here and I think we can get in. Come 
on, Mary.” 

*~ se + 


“Here’s what I wanted to show 
you,” said Sally, pointing to a cup- 
board which stood at the back of her 
classroom. 

On the shelves Mary saw a score 
or more of brightly colored clay ob- 
jects. Some were dishes, bowls and 
boxes, all with thick, sturdy walls. 
There were also a number of animals 
such as bears, elephants and dogs. 
And there were several figures. One 
was of an old farmer, while another 
represented a lady of a past decade, 
her full skirts forming a solid struc- 
ture. Mary also noticed several 
plaques in low relief. 

“Oh, how interesting!” Mary ex- 
claimed, picking up a colorful little 
bowl and admiring its glossy, gay 
surface on which a somewhat primi- 
tive-looking design had been painted. 
“Do tell me all about it. Start at the 
beginning. Where do you get the 
clay?” 

“Well, you can buy it or you can 
get quite good results with local clay 
if you can find some that is nice and 
clean, perhaps from a new cellar or 
well.” 

“How do you prepare it; the local 
clay, I mean?” 

‘“‘We put the lumps into a tub and 
cover them with water for a few 
days,” explained: Sally. “Then we 
pour the soft, thin mud through a 
fairly fine sieve or screen. The clay 
should now stand for a day or two 
so that the water may rise to the 
top and be drained off. The remaining 
clay will be too soft to work and 


last summer, and, do you know, I should be spread out on something 
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that will absorb the surplus water. A 


large slab of plaster of Paris is best. 


for this but several layers of news- 
paper will do. Or you may pour the 
soft clay into a burlap bag and hang 
it up to drain and stiffen.” 

“Are these pieces made from local 
clay, Sally?” 

“No, I couldn’t find any this fall, 
so sent to one of the Medicine Hat 
potteries for some.” 

“Tt must cost a lot.” 

“No, it doesn’t really. Only a few 
cents a pound plus the freight or 
express charges. You can order the 
dry powder or the moist clay— 
‘pugged’ clay it’s called.” 

“Which is better?” 


“Well, the moist clay comes all 
ready for use, and that’s an advan- 
tage. Look here, Mary—” 

Sally led the way to a large stone 
crock, lifted the lid, removed a folded, 
damp burlap bag, and there was the 
soft gray clay. Mary felt its smooth 
texture and was tempted to try 
modelling something right then and 
there. 

“The clay will keep indefinitely if 
you look after it,’”? continued Sally. 
“Now, look at these boards. They 
are mostly apple box ends. We work 
on them, but the objects are actually 
constructed on these smaller ones.” 
She pointed to a number of small 
pieces averaging about five inches in 
size. 

“Why not model the object, say a 
bowl, right on the larger board?’ 

“Because once the bowl is started 
it shouldn’t be picked up and handled 
too much, as it might become twisted 
or broken. So it’s left on the little 
wooden base until completed. And, 
another thing—it isn’t likely to be 
finished in one period so has to be 
kept moist, sometimes for several 
days—” 

“Yes, I wondered about that,’’ said 
Mary, who all this time had been 
furiously jotting down notes. “How 
do you keep it moist?” 
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“You.can put the ebject, with: its 
little board, in a-tight jar’ or tin pail 
into which a little water: or a wet 
cloth has been placed. Or you can 
wrap it in a damp cloth, then cover 
it with a piece of oil-cloth or rubber 
sheeting to keep the air out. See, here 
is a piece wrapped that way.” 

“How do you start a dish, Sally— 
I mean right from the beginning?” 

“Perhaps I should show you. We 
haven’t much time but I think I can 
give you a rough idea.” 

Sally took a handful of clay from 
the jar and pressed it out into a 
thick, uniform sheet on one of the 
larger boards. 


“Just like cookie dough, only 
thicker,” she laughed. From this clay 
she cut out a square slab and placed 
it on one of the small boards, one 
not much larger than the clay itself. 

Next Sally. pressed out some more 
clay, this time in a long strip. 


“Now, for a round dish I would cut 
one long thick ribbon and place it 
around the base for a wall. But for 
this one I’ll cut four walls and ‘weld’ 
them on, one at a time. Watch—” 


SIMPLE "SLAB" DISHES 
















USE WATER 

eeu PACK CLAY INTO ALL 
in et INSIDE. CORNERS 
FIRM JOINT 
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Sally cut a neat rectangle from the 
sheet of clay, wet one edge of it, 
moistened one edge of the base, and 
pressed the wall firmly to the base. 
Then she plastered soft clay along 
the inner edge. 

“It adds strength,” she explained, 
“and also makes corners easier to 
clean. I won’t take time to finish the 
dish but I think you have the idea. 
There are many ways to make pot- 
tery but this simple ‘slab’ method 
will do to start with, Mary.” 

“You’ve made it very clear. And 
now, how do you finish the piece?” 

“It should be left out in the air for 
a day to dry. It will get quite firm 
but will still be moist enough to cut, 
somewhat like hard cheese. Then is 
the time to do any trimming of 
rough parts. Incised designs can read- 
ily be cut in at that stage, too. Then 
let the article dry out thoroughly and 
use sandpaper to add the last re- 
finements.” 

“My, this is all very interesting,” 
exclaimed Mary, — enthusiastically. 
“But aren’t the pieces, this dish for 
instance, too fragile for any use?” 

“Well, yes, they certainly are 
breakable, but will last indefinitely 
with reasonable handling. Of course 
they aren’t practical for holding 
liquids or as ash trays.” 

“Now,” said Mary, walking over 
to the cupboard which held the fin- 
ished articles, “how do you paint 
them, Sally? They look as if they’d 
been glazed, like ones you’d buy.” 

“Some of them are pretty, aren’t 
they,” agreed Sally. “There are two 
ways to paint them. But the first 
thing to do is to brush them liberally 
with thin glue size, two or three 
times if you like.” 

“The same glue size I use to mix 
my dry color poster paints?” 

“That’s right. Then when it’s dry 
paint the object with either enamels 
or with your poster paints. If you 
use enamel it will dry with.a glossy 
surface, but poster paints will look 
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dull. If you want a -glessy surface 
just go over the poster paint with 
clear varnish. It will need two coats, 
about a day apart.” 

“Which is better, enamels or poster 
paint?” 

“I'd say the poster paints are a 
lot handier for children. They’re 
easier to look after and the brushes 
can be washed out easily in water. 
The only extra bother is the varnish 
and it isn’t essential. Another advan- 
tage of the poster paints is that if 
the piece doesn’t turn out well it 
can be washed off and thrown into 
water to soften.” 

“T think I’ve got everything clear 
now,” said Mary, “except one thing. 
Isn’t this work likely to get clay all 
over the desks?” 

“Yes, and that’s a problem you’il 
have to work out to suit conditions. 
I confine clay work to these three 
empty desks back here. Only a few 
can work at a time but they all get 
a chance in time.” 

“Well, young ladies!’ 

The girls were startled by a gruff 
but kindly voice at the door. 

“Ot, it’s Mr. Lawson, the care- 
taker!” cried Sally. “Leaving right 
this minute. Come on, Mary. Good- 
bye Mr. Lawson. Hope we didn’t keep 
you.” 

As the girls left the school, Mary 
said, “My, I’m grateful for all this 
and I think we can have a lot of fun 
this winter with clay. I’m going right 
now to order—how much would you 
say?” 

“Oh, about a hundred pounds— 
and a five gallon crock.” 

“A hundred pounds it is—and a 
crock—and a can of varnish!” 


During the middle ages Europe was 
far too much influenced by celibate 
men. Today much too big a part in 
public life is played by celibate wom- 
en, and too little by mothers. I find 
no new ideas more genuinely disgust- 
ing than that held by many educated 
authorities that a woman ceases to be 
suitable as a teacher when she be- 
comes a mother. School, Executive. 
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Hotel Palliser 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBERTA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION 


April 10th, 11th and 12th 


SPECIAL LOW RATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
Single Room 


Two in a Room, per person 
COFFEE SHOP 
Located on Lobby Floor 
Breakfast from 30c; Luncheon from 40c; Dinner from 55c. 


Make your home for the Convention at Headquarters. 


Twelfth Annual Session 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 26th - August 26th, 1944 


Offering Courses in 


Art, Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Weaving and Design, and Oral French 


SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED: 
Three in Art, open to persons over sixteen years of age. 
Three in Drama, open to High School students. 
Three in Oral French; two open to Senior High School stu- 
dents; One open to teachers. 
Two in Handicrafts. 


For particulars apply: 
The Director 
Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA. 
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As Others See Us = = = 


THOMAS, B.A.. 


By EUGENIE 


IEWED from the C.P.R. station, 

the hamlet presents a dejected 
and depressing front. There is the 
dingy brown pool hall, the gray-white 
of the Chinaman’s store, the half- 
frosted, dirty windows of the Com- 
munity Hall, the drab store across the 
unpaved alley, the decrepit Post Of- 
fice—why doesn’t the Federal Govern- 
ment insist on bright, attractive post 
offices?—the worn and faded, pinkish 
paint of the lifeless house next door, 
the rotten wooden sidewalks, the ugly, 
shingled shack with a ‘built-on’ addi- 
tion, slightly to the rear. 

A closer view discloses four or five 
more unprepossessing dwellings, 
paintless and weathered, the ‘ram- 
shackliest’ collection of human habi- 
tations, barns, unscreened, crazily- 
built, outdoor toilets and outhouses, 
that ever I saw. Not far from one 
house, an unattached, dilapidated, 
doorless, front porch stands drunken- 
ly aloof.’ On vacant lots lie the dis- 
embowelled remains of long deceas- 
ed cars in various stages of disinte- 
gation, their ragged canvases flap- 
ping forlornly in the wind. A gaunt 
deserted caboose stands by, its pole 
extended in the weeds to trip the 
unwary. Rusty tin cans, unexpected 
lengths of wire, piles of ashes, weath- 
ered lumber and laths lie half con- 
cealed by the dried clumps of Rus- 
sian thistle and tumbleweed. The only 
hint of beauty in this desolate spot 
is the pale purple of the lovely morn- 
ing glories that climb the porch of 
the widow’s house, which is my des- 
tination. “So this,” I think, “ is Al- 
berta!” 

How can such a place support a 
high school as well as a_ public 
school? For I have been engaged to 
teach high school here at a salary of 
$1,500 per year. 

x 


* * 
This Junkville is the only place in 
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which I know the names of all the 
inhabitants. But this knowledge does 
not solve the high school enigma. The 
two blacksmiths, the owner of the 
pool room, the inevitable Chinese 
and the section foreman are bache- 
lors or pseudo-bachelors without kith 
or kin in the hamlet. In the rarefied 
atmosphere of the C.P.R. depot, live 
the station agent, his wife and two 
children; a public school girl, and a 
three-year-old, blue-eyed, red-headed 
rapscallion of a boy child who raises 
Cain systematically and generally. 
The postmaster and wife are parents 
of a high school girl who is attend- 
ing a Calgary high school. The post- 
master’s widowed mother has no 
child of school age. One storekeeper 
and teacher-wife have only a young 
baby. The section hand and wife 
have a five-year-old girl. Three pub- 
lic school girls live in the shack be- 
hind the Chinaman’s store. My widow 
has a ten-year-old boy and an eight- 
year-old girl. Four dogs and a mis- 
cellany of cats (four-legged) com- 
pletes the census. The public school 
and teacherage, large enough to ac- 
commodate about twenty lean hens, 
and the public school teacher are 
on the other side of the tracks. Yet 
last year seventeen pupils attended 
high school in Junkville! Whence did 
they come? 


The answer to this question is ex- 
tremely important—the high school 
population of Junkville comes from 
the rural areas surrounding the ham- 
let. You see, the Alberta Provincial 
government is determined that rural 
boys and girls in Alberta shall have 
educational opportunities as nearly 
equal to those of their: city contem- 
poraries as is possible. Now, ungrad- 
ed high schools are not the complete 
answer to the demand for equal edu- 
cational opportunity but they are 
certainly a step in the right direction. 
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They are made possible only because avail themselves of the dormitory ap- 
of the co-operative efforts of adjoin- ply to the secretary of the Clover 
ing school districts under the larger Bar School Division, No. 13. The ap- 
administrative units. Were Junkville plication form is attached to the 
in Saskatchewan, few of these rural mimeographed letter which is sent to 
students would have a chance to go. each parent in the school division. 
farther than grade ten. But this is This letter states the objective: 


Alberta. “In order to group these (high 
The school division pays the city School) students at a central point 
or town high school fees of those and offer living accommodation to 


members at a minimum cost to the 
students who cannot attend a local parents, the divisional board has 


high school, and it contributes a ten- established this dormitory at Leduc 

dollar-a-month subsidy to help with with sufficient accommodation to 

cost of living expenses. Correspond- take care of twenty or more stu- 
: ; dents. 

ence courses are available for which 


the school division pays three-fourths tamaat ae anaes senaen How ges 
of the cost. Furthermore, in this at- sides the ordinary academic sub- 
tempt to democratize education, there jects, offers thé broader services of 
are residential dormitory schools in general shop and home economics. 
some school divisions. The object of A year’s work of thirty-five cred- 


; ; ; its is available to students who 
these schools is to enable children in _ are mentally endowed to cover their 


outlying districts to get education Grade XII in one year. 
without undue expense. Mobile school The dormitory offers comfort- 
units for use in remote areas of the able, homelike living quarters, and 


5 : will be in charge of a responsible 
province, such as are already in op- _ person, who will manage the dor- 


eration in Ontario, are now under  wmitory and supervise the students. 
consideration. For this is Alberta. Each will be asked to bring his 
sheets, blankets and pillow slips. 
The bedstead, spring and mattress 
I visited the Clover Bar School Will be provided by the board. The 


aa 7 study room and dining room and 
Division Dormitory at Leduc, Alber- itchen are furnished with the nec- 


ta, and was favorably impressed. essary furniture, dishes, etc., by 
Here, actually in operation, without the division. The student must 
any flourish of trumpets, is the ring his towels, napkins and soap. 
ae luti to th bl f The boys and girls will be expect- 
re ee Pe ed to assist in the housework of 
finding suitable boarding facilities the dormitory and in all the details 
for students desiring to continue of housekeeping, preparation and 
their high school course, who find Serving of meals, washing dishes, 
. : making beds, and cleanliness in 
it necessary to leave their homes to 


S 3 3 Te general; in brief, to assist the ma- 
receive instruction. Those wishing to tron in the same degree that they 
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are expected to aid their parents 
at home. In a large group of ma- 
ture students, this home-keeping 
service should not entail excessive 
claims on the study and play peri- 
ods of the members. 

The charge to each student for 
board and lodging is $12.50 a 
month, ($125.00 for the year). The 
tuition fees to the Leduc S.D. 297 
will be paid by the division.” 

Certain children, resident out- 
side the division, may be enrolled 
in the dormitory if there is space 
for them, but they have to pay 
high school tuition fees and $15 
per month rd. 

A homelike atmosphere pervades 


the Leduc Dormitory School. The Ma- 
tron is the middle-aged widowed 
mother of five children, and she un- 
derstands young people very well. 
Her best recommendation is that the 
students want to come back and the 
parents are satisfied. The students 
often call her ‘mother’. Certain dor- 
mitory rules and regulations regard- 
ing rising, retiring and mealtimes 
have to be enforced. The penalty for 
infringement of any of these rules— 
usually staying in—is imposed by the 
matron;,the board stands solidly be- 
hind her. 

The reception room of the school 
has an old-fashioned organ and many 
plants. Springer, the dog, is a house- 
hold pet. The large, ‘homey’ kitchen 
is finished in green and cream; it is 
the students’ dining hall. The boys’ 
ten-bed dormitory, a large, airy room 
on the ground floor, is furnished with 
beds, washstands and basins, study 
tables, bookshelves, and clothes racks. 
The matron’s room and the girl’s dor- 
mitories are upstairs. There are one 
six-bed and two two-bed dormitories 
for the girls. The painted floors have 
rag rugs, and there are a few plants 
in the windows. Beds, dressing-tables, 
mirrors, washstands and basins, study 
tables and chairs complete the fur- 
nishings. There is also a large up- 
stairs verandah. 

Student household activities are 
divided as fairly as possible. The 
boys look after the complete heating 
unit, and haul all water—there is 
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electric light. They also help in more 
domestic capacities. It is actively 
demonstrated in this school that it is 
possible to keep boys and girls to- 
gether under the same roof, where 
they play together, wash dishes to- 
gether, mix socially, and invite their 
friends in. Here they form worth- 
while friendships; they get away 
from the home environment and be- 
come socially adjusted. The matron’s 
job is mainly supervisory—the young 
cooks may be wasteful. She is care- 
ful to keep up the reputation of the 
school, and is ably assisted by the 
students in her charge. The Leduc 
Dormitory School is to be congratu- 
lated on its choice of matron. Nearly 
all the students go home each week- 
end and do their laundry there. 


The Leduc Dormitory School was 
opened in 1941 with an attendance of 
twenty-five pupils, who each paid 
$11.50 a month. After taxes, light, 
fuel, food and wages were paid, there 
was a $600 surplus on operation for 
the year (not on total investment). 
In 1942, eleven pupils paid $12.50 a 
month, and there was a deficit of 
$180 on the year’s operations. This . 
year a surplus is expected because 
the enrolment will be between eigh- 
teen and twenty. Another dormitory 
school in the Clover Bar School Divi- 
sion may be opened at Bon Accord in 
the near future. 

* * * 


In the Clover Bar School Division, 
No. 18, there is also a health unit 
with a doctor and two nurses in 
charge. Their business is to keep the 
children of the division healthy. The 
secretary of the division told me that 
as all these utilities are added, ex- 
penses are increased, and that the 
saturation point will not be reached 
until the remote future. “Don’t ex- 
pect,” he added, “to opérate big divi- 
sions on less taxes, but do expect to 
get better value for your money.” 
There is a big saving in supplies and 
contracts, but this saving is used in 
necessary expenditure. Both health 
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and education are considered neces- 
sary here. For this is Alberta. 

Another step in the right direction 
in Alberta is the treatment of teach- 
ers of isolated schools. They are 
given a $100 bonus per annum, pre- 
sumably to reward them for their 
courage and good citizenship. More- 
over, it is beginning to be recognized 
here that rural school teaching and 
primary teaching require greater 
skill than any other type of teach- 
ing. In some divisions, salaries are 
higher for specially trained primary 
teachers. In Saskatchewan, the 
teacher of ten grades is usually less 
experienced and less well paid than 
the teacher of one grade. This is an 
anomaly if ever there were one. In 
Alberta, the scale of salaries in each 
school division is fixed, and each 
teacher is paid according to academic 
qualifications, professional qualifica- 
tions and length of service. 

* * oo 


But all is not sweetness and light 
in the Alberta system. There are vis- 
ible flaws, which need not be incor- 
porated in the new educational set- 
up in Saskatchewan. For only one, 
apparently, is the larger unit respon- 
sible. It is this: a divisional supervi- 
sor is in danger of becoming a dicta- 
tor when too much responsibility is 
thrust upon him. In this, he is like 
Saskatchewan city school superin- 
tendents, only more so because his 
territory is larger, and his duties 
more onerous. 

Then, too, I am not sure that the 
Alberta credit system is particularly 
effective. Certain subjects such as 
social studies, mathematics, English, 
French, chemistry, are five-credit 
subjects; others such as dramatics, 
music, are four-credit subjects; ‘ge- 
ology and sociology and psychology 
and .certain commercial subjects 
are three-credit subjects; physical 
education and vocations and guidance 
are two-credit subjects. In an un- 
graded high school (grades ten, 
eleven and twelve), no student can 
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take more than thirty credits in any 
one year; for example, a grade eleven 
student may take English (5), social 
studies (5), French (5), mathematics 
(5), chemistry, (5), psychology, (3), 
vocations and guidance, (2)—in all 
thirty credits. At the same time, no 
teacher in this type of high school 
may teach more than seventy credits; 
that is, fourteen five-credit subjects 
or their equivalent. 


This causes considerable confusion 
at the beginning of each school year. 
A student who failed Math. 1, may 
wish to repeat, whilst others in the 
same grade wish Math. 2. If you 
know your permutations and combin- 
ations, you will readily see how com- 
plicated the situation may become. 
Six weeks have been known to elapse 
before a satisfactory course has been 
mapped out. The idea is to allow 
students a wide choice. But it doesn’t 
work out that way, first, because the 
teacher is limited to teaching seventy 
credits, and second, because if he 
were not so limited, he couldn’t pos- 
sibly teach an indefinite number of 
subjects in one short school year. 


Again, many students have no 
planned future, and they are inclined 
to be whimsical rather than rational 
in their choice of subjects—to follow 
the line of least resistance. The re- 
sult is that they tend to acquire an 
ineffective smattering of a variety of 
subjects, none of which they have 
an intimate knowledge, nor do they 
wish to pursue further investigation. 
They consider the obtaining of cred- 
its the easiest way rather than the 
working to obtain worth-while infor- 
mation. Study sequences are often 
broken; Algebra 2 may not follow 
Algebra 1 for two or three years when 
the fundamentals of Algebra 1 may 
be forgotten. An attempt is being 
made to remedy this. The new 1944 
curriculum makes compulsory for 
grade ten (the first year of high 
school here), English, social studies, 
Math. 1, science, health and one elec- 
tive, say a foreign language. It is 
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rumored that this plan will be con- 
tinued in grade eleven. To me, this 
is a step in the right direction. 

Further complications arise when 
the special certification of teachers 
for. certain subjects is taken into ac- 
count. In Alberta, no teacher may 
teach dramatics, music, art, physical 
education, general shop, home econom- 
ics, stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping or mechanical drawing with- 
out either the certificate granted by 
the University of Alberta after a 
successful Summer School course or 
without having some special qualifi- 
cation. On the face of it, this looks 
reasonable and progressive. But it is 
a bit of a shock to a teacher who has 
been teaching, say music, for ten or 
twenty years, to learn that a six 
weeks’ graduate has the “edge” on 
her in the little matter of certifi- 
cation. Just how much music a student 
can learn in six weeks is debatable. 
One inspector told me that some of 
the teachers sure make a fizzle of 
teaching these special subjects even 
after their Summer School courses. 
I well believe him. 

But there are compensations; just 
any common teacher may teach law, 
sociology, psychology, vocations and 
guidance, economics and creative 
writing! For this is Alberta. 

Another debatable question in the 
Alberta educational system is the 
practice of awarding a pass standing 
to students who secure between for- 
ty and fifty per cent of the marks. 
This is known as a “C” standing. 
The idea is to encourage those who 
are too unintelligent (or perhaps too 








lazy), to grasp even fifty per cent 
of a subject, to continue to the limit 
of their capacity, that is, not to de- 
bar them from further participation 
in certain school subjects, such as 
English and social studies. It seems 
to me that these students could be 
allowed to attend classes without 
definite academic standing. The low- 
ering of standards always brings 
evils in its wake. Because of war 
emergency, many of these “C” stand- 
ing students, with only eighty-five 
high school credits and a short Nor- 
mal course, are now teaching. They 
claim to have passed grade twelve 
and to have had Normal training. It 
would be interesting to know how 
much psychology or teacher training 
a “C” standing student can grasp. 
The situation is bad enough in Sas- 
katchewan where grade eleven stu- 
dents are now teaching. But they are 
definitely grade eleven, not a camou- 
flaged grade twelve. But this is Al- 
berta. 

The larger unit of administration 
has not yet obliterated petty jealous- 
ies nor liquidated the bumptious 
local trustee. Not that all local trus- 
tees are bumptious. Many perform an 
invaluable service to educational ad- 
vancement by reporting local condi- 
tions and suggesting remedies to the 
school division. These are men of 
vision and common sense, who are 
working wagelessly for the enlight- 
ened democracy of the future. But 
there are those others, the good old 
diehards, who resent their inability 
to hire and fire the teacher. Like the 
one who told me the day after my 
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arrival that I couldn’t teach French 
here, the Alberta Department of Edu- 
cation would not allow it. Of course 
he didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about, but he simply could not 
resist the show of authority. This 
type of inexpert meddler still leads 
the reactionary forces, but his power 
to do harm is becoming more and 
more limited by the efficient work- 
ing of the school division. 
* * aK 


The larger unit of administration is 
undoubtedly an excellent institution. 
Its best feature is its ability to cope 
with the problem of higher educa- 
tion in rural areas. Reasonable deci- 
sions can be made by the divisional 
representatives in session swiftly 
and impartially. To illustrate: when I 
arrived here, high school was being 
held in the Community Hall, an in- 
credibly filthy, unsanitary, badly- 
lighted, cold, draughty building, un- 
fit for human habitation. This hall 
is also a dance hall and funeral par- 
lor. One morning, we had to close 
school early to make room for the 
coffined remains of a neighbor who 
had died of malignant cancer. At that 
time, there was apparently no suit- 
able accommodation in the hamlet 
for me. I protested vigorously to the 
school division about both hall and 
accommodation. Now the most no- 
ticeable thing I saw on the morning 
after my arrival was a brand new 
house, actually painted—cream, with 
green and white trim—clean and 
empty, a short distance away. I sug- 
gested to the supervisor that this 
building might be used as _ school- 
house and teacherage combined. At 
the next divisional meeting, it was 
arranged to rent the house. In a very 
short time, the school was established 
in the three front rooms, and I moved 
into the two, light, clean rear rooms. 
If the matter had been left to the 
local secretary, nothing would have 
been done. 

The larger administrative unit is a 
convincing demonstration of success- 
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ful co-operation for the common 
good. The larger unit does the job 
for which it is organized; it offers 
facilities for educational advance- 
ment to all the children in the unit. 
And because its aim is to educate; it 
offers attractive wages to educators. 
Teachers are not engaged on a bar- 
gain counter basis; the fixed salaries 
for the various positions are clearly 
stated in print before any applicant 
need apply. 

Teaching in this tiny, out-of-the- 
way hamlet is an enjoyable experi- 
ence. The students, all farm young- 
sters, are bright, eager, and hard- 
working. There are happy, friendly, 
social contacts. The school division 
has the final say in any dispute that 
may arise. There is a feeling of se- 
curity and dignity. True, there are 
anachronisms; what generation is 
without them? Here, there is the 
quaint, old-fashioned register, in 
which the names have to be entered 
monthly; there is the quaint new- 
fashioned seven-day time-table, which 
may, or may not prove beneficial. 

But there is always a progressive 
outlook, a questing for better condi- 
tions, a willingness to try something 
new in the interests of child educa- 
tion. For this is Alberta. 
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High School Curriculum Revision « 


Social Studies Report By M. D. McEACHERN, Bellevue 


IN SO FAR as seems possible, the 

present revision of the Social 
Studies courses incorporates the rec- 
ommendations of the many study 
groups. Though the recommendations 
were many and varied, the Social 
Studies Committee noted a general 
agreement on the following: 


1. In the past, Social Studies has 
been largely History under another 
name. That History is valuable is well 
understood; however, the general 
view is that Social Studies is more 
properly a study of existing social 
conditions and problems (for which 
the past may well serve as illustration 
and comparison); that it includes as 
an integral part of itself the whole 
range of social studies, namely Geog- 
raphy, History, Civics, Economics, 
Sociology, Social Psychology and per- 


haps other relative study fields. There 
is general agreement that Social 
Studies should incorporate more fully 
than in the past the pertinent portions 
of all studies of a social nature. 


‘2. In so far as possible, Social 
Studies should provide for correla- 
tions with other school subjects such 
as Art, General Shop, Home Eco- 
nomics, Music, Dramatics, Guidance. 
This parallels the recommendation 
made in the revised English course. 

8. Students shall not only study 
social conditions and problems, but 
they should also be trained to live 
socially, developing the habits and 
skills, the ideals and attitudes implied 
in the term Social Living. Therefore, 
provision should be made, either in 
the Social Studies program or in re- 
lated activities, for the fullest oppor- 
tunity for wise and creative participa- 
tion in social living. 

4. For the immediate future, spe- 
cial emphasis should be given to the 
problems of post-war reconstruction, 


give what help the school can give 
toward establishing the bases of a 
sound and enduring peace. Recon- 
struction possibilities and plans sur- 
round us; the school may contribute 
something worthwhile to the direction 
and form of coming change. 

5. Partly to remedy an omission 
of the former course, and partly as a 
corollary of the previous principle, 
it is agreed that opportunity should 
be provided for a study of Canada 
and Canada’s neighbors in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

6. A social Studies Bulletin should 
be provided at frequent intervals 
containing summaries of pertinent 
legislation, government reports, docu- 
ments, and similar material necessary 
for an adequate understanding of the 
rapidly changing flow of current 
affairs. 

7. More time is required for teach- 
ing the subject; recommendations 
varied from five to ten periods per 
week. The Committee compromised 
by recommending seven periods; six 
periods have been granted this year 
for the first course. 

Difficulties have been met in trans- 
lating these principles into the speci- 
fic content of the courses. Perhaps 
the major difficulty is that what is 
proposed as a four-year course is 
for the present interwoven with the 
former three-year course; hence there 
may be further modifications in both 
of the revised courses as they become 
fitted into a more unified and coher- 
ent four-year program. 

The revisions have drawn a few 
comments, generally favorable. The 
only criticism of the new Grade XII 
course yet received is that so much 
of the material of Units 3 and 4 is 
in the realm of conflicting opinion 
about an uncertain future that it is 
difficult to sift material from the 


both national and international, to wide range of periodical opinions and 
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counter-opinions and that it is there- 
fore difficult to teach the course with 
assurance. The Social Studies Bulle- 
tin might well assist in overcoming 
this difficulty. 

Though the Grade X course seems 
to be generally approved, some criti- 
cisms have been offered by the teach- 
ers of one of the cities. Their report 
on the revision notes some objection 
to the drastic reduction of Ancient 
History and some support for retain- 
ing Political History as a solid foun- 
dation for each year’s study. It notes 
also some support for fewer themes 
studied more intensively. It points out 
that there is an undesirable over- 
lapping of topics and material in the 
work of the Intermediate grades and 
that of Grade X though it approves 
the increased time allowed in Grade 
X and favors increased time for each 
year’s work, it points out that the 
sixth period creates timetable and 
other difficulties in the departmental- 
ized city schools. It is suggested that 
the course is too long and recom- 
mends that Units 6 and 7 should be 
included in the work of the second 
year. 

Though the courses are not yet 
crystallized (some believe the Social 
Studies courses should always be sub- 
ject to constant revision) the expecta- 
tions for further revision are some- 
what as follows. It is proposed that 
the Social Studies 2 course will deal 
with the period from 1500 to 1900. 
The political, social and economic as- 
pects of the period may be studied 
under such headings as the French 
Revolution, the American Revolution, 
the growth of British self-govern- 
ment, Europe’s expanding influence 
in the Pacific area and the develop- 
ment of that area. Considerable at- 
tention would be given to Geography, 
with emphasis on the economic facts 
and problems as implied in the word 
Geopolitics. The third year would 
consider the period from 1900 to the 
present; the last year would concen- 
trate on contemporary problems. The 
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following, in addition to those now 
added in the revised Social Studies 3 
course, are, among others, suggested 
for study in one or the other of the 
latter two years: geography of North 
and South America; History of the 
United States; Canada’s relations 
with the United States and with other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere; 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions; conflicting social, economic and 
political policies and programs; Cana- 
dian political parties and their plat- 
forms; Canadian economic problems, 
propaganda analysis. 

The Committee is deeply indebted 
to all who have submitted suggestions 
since the revision was first con- 
sidered. Now that revision is under- © 
way, further comments and recom- 
mendations are invited, for the Com- 
mittee sincerely desires to have for 
its work the best thought of all inter- 
ested parties. Send your recommenda- 
tions on any matter relative to the 
Social Studies program to Mr. R. M. 
Dobson, 1316-14 Ave., West, Calgary. 


A 
WELCOME 
ALWAYS AWAITS YOU 


The Edmonton City Dairy 


LIMITED 


the home of 


ECD 


Milk and Cream 
ice Cream 


We invite you to visit our plant 
with your class on an educational 
tour of inspection. But please 
write or phone us in advance for 
appointment so that we may ar- 
range to have someone available to 
show you around. Plan to come 
from 10:00 a.m. to 12.00 or from 
1:30 to 3:30 so that you may see 
everything in full operation. 
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Teachers in Politics . 


OLITICAL activity among the 

school teachers is causing a deal 
of concern. It is a worry for which 
this newspaper can find little sym- 
pathy, for it is utterly impossible to 
reconcile the banning of politics to 
teachers with the democratic proces- 
ses. It is the duty of every citizen to 
take an intelligent part in the man- 
agement of his own affairs, to formu- 
late opinions about government and 
to choose sides. Doing so does not 
necessarily require the individual to 
wed himself to one particular party 
until death do them part. 


Why should teachers be considered 
outcasts from this fundamental part 
of our social system? They have a 
vote, and, having a vote, what harm 
is there in giving voice to their views, 
as others are free to do? Coming 
down to the essentials of the teachers’ 
functions in the community as guard- 
ian, guide, tutor and confidant of the 
younger generations, who should have 
a greater interest in the evolution of 
sound democratic principles than 
school teachers? 

* * * 


If, as seems to be the basis of the 
new concern, teachers are turning to 
socialism for an outlet, there is a 
reason. This, we submit, is a symp- 
tom of a condition. It will help noth- 
ing to condemn the teachers for their 
choice. The thing to do is search out 
and treat the cause. Frankly we do 
not believe that the teachers general- 
ly in this province or in the nation 
are Socialist or totalitarian minded. 
We do not believe they are more 
critical of the system than other 
groups of citizens. They are critical 
of the mismanagement and the abuses 
which have occurred in the operation 
of the system, and with good cause. 


Our teachers, grade school or uni- 
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versity professors, are perhaps the 
most essential economic or pvofession- 
al entity in the nation. Yet in rela- 
tion to their importance they are 
about the most poorly paid group. 
Just reflect on what is expected of 
the teachers. They are responsible 
for the development of our children 
through the most formative years of 
their lives. In far too many cases 
their responsibility is even greater 
than that assumed by the parents. 


The teachers are expected to trans- 
cend all human limitations and exhibit 
all the virtues and none of the vices. 
They are expected not only to teach 
and instruct the children in all they 
must know, but to correct in the child 
all the wrong habits of the home and 
an environment beyond their control. 
They are supposed to understand the 
child in a manner some parents make 
no effort to do, to uncover all the 
little quirks of character and tem- 
perament, and overcome the bad and 


‘develop the good. 


* * * 


Asking this, we have consistently 
refused or failed to face up to an 
honest evaluation of its worth. The 
teacher, it is reasoned most illogically, 
works only six hours a day, five days 
a week for nine months of the year. 
No consideration is given to the time 
worked after school hours or beyond 
the classroom, for the time devoted 
to training to become a teacher, and 
the continuous process of “keeping 
abreast of the job”. In the rural 
areas, even more than in the urban 
centres, the teacher is at the beck 
and call of the community. In most 
of those he or she draws a salary but 
slightly, if any, better than that of a 
qualified domestic. 


Relatively the university professor 
is no better off. He has spent 12 to 
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15 years in special study training 
himself and developing his mind for 
a specialized undertaking. In the 
process he develops talents quite the 
equal of the specialists in business, 
industry and the professions. Is the 
professor paid on the basis of these 
equal qualifications? Is he awarded 
fees in accordance with the service he 
renders? We think not. 

When teachers see governments 
spending lavishly and extravagantly 
for all manner of vote-catching pro- 
jects; when they see our legislators 
continuously by-passing educational 
reforms and improvements in favor of 
political expedients, what are they to 
think? No group of workers does 
more collectively to improve the serv- 
ice they are giving, with less help. 
How long are they to tolerate indif- 
ference to their problems and the 
conditions which apathy and igno- 
rance have allowed to accumulate? If 
it is right for other economic groups, 
to organize and lobby for reform, to 
seek political expression for their 
point of view, why not our teachers? 


* * * 


There have been many factors in ; 


our constitutional and educational or- 
ganization which have worked against 
the teacher. We have discussed these 
many times in the past. Teachers’ 
salaries in many districts have been 
simply the reflection of depressed con- 
ditions in those areas. In too many 
others they reflect a narrow, outmoded 
outlook. But make the best case that 
can be made out of all such “handi- 
caps” and they do not excuse the 
conditions of which teachers can com- 
plain. 

There is nothing about any of these 
factors which is insoluble if our lead- 
ers seriously give attention to them, 
and if the public, whose responsibility 
it is, demands reform. If we are to 
improve our educational system, as we 
should; if we are to guarantee equal- 
ity of opportunity in our schools re- 
gardless of geography, as we should, 
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the place to begin is with the profes- 
sion on the basis of merit, assuring 
continuance in it of the type of teach- 
er we demand. 

* * * 

We repeat, we do not believe that 
our teachers are socialistic or any 
more radical in their appraisal of the 
faults of the system than other wide- 
awake citizens who appreciate the 
need for reform. Treated as it ought 
to be treated, the teachers’ problem, 
like the whole broad subject of edu- 
cational reform, is not a political af- 
fair in the partisan sense. It is a 
matter of intelligent revaluation of 
a fundamental service. If school 
teachers, seeking reform, are turning 
to the radicals to make themselves 
heard, then the blame is on the old 
parties. 

—From Toronto Globe and Mail. 
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RELATIVE STANDING OF THE CANADIAN PROVINCES IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL PERFORMANCE 

The following table has been taken from “Culture” and is the result of 

a tee by Mr. Brown, a student at the Faculty of Education in Alberta who 

used the data supplied by publications of Dr. K. F. Argue, Associate Profes- 

sor of Education at the University of Alberta. The tables are arranged so 


that the numbers 1, 2, etc., would always be indicative of leading positions. 
A. Educational Load. Alb. B.C. Sask. Man. Ont. Que. N.B. N.S. P.E.I. 
a) (No. of children on 1000 population.) 7 
b) (No. of children 5-17 yrs. enrolled.) 
Percentage of rural population on total. 
Birth rate. 

. National Wealth 

Current Educ. Expenditures 
Expenditures on Teachers’ Salaries. 
No. of first class teachers 

- No. of Teachers-University Graduates 
Index of tenure of Position 

Percentage of men teachers 

. Educ. effort on basis of national wealth. 
. Educa. effort on basis of net production. 
x—No information available. 
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Canadian School Journal 
HOME AND SCHOOL CREED 

The following is worthy of consideration by trustees and ratepayers 
everywhere in Canada. Fathers and mothers have a great opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with services offered by the schools and the part which 
they could play in the development of a good educational system, through 
the work of the Home and School Associations. 

WE BELIEVE: 

That a Home and School Association should be concerned with all prob- 
lems that relate to the welfare of the child in the home, school and community. - 

That its great object should be to interest all people in all children and 
to link in common purpose the home, the school and other educative forces 
in the life of the child, to work for his highest good. 

That it should learn first hand all school conditions and all town condi- 
tions affecting the child. 

That it should encourage all influences and conditions which will ensure 
the growth and safety of the child. 

That it should work oe to supply the school and community needs 
by creating public sentiment which will favour and provide good teachers, 
good school equipment and adequate recreation for leisure time. 

That it should give service to the home by training for parenthood and 
home making and to the school by adding parent power to school power. 

That it should not be the means of entertainment, or charity, or criticism 
of school authority, but a co-operative, non-partisan, non-sectarian, non- 
commercial effort to produce Canadian citizens who shall be capable of 
perpetuating the best in our national life. 

WE BELIEVE: 

That the principles which guide the Home and School Association are 
the embodiment of educational endeavour, social service, civic virtue, patriot- 
ism and ideals of world peace. Canadian School Journal 


Clean Clothes Are Vital 


To the health of the nation . . . and with this in mind the dry- 
cleaning industry is endeavoring to maintain the high standards 
set in the past. For true war economy good dry cleaning is an 
essential. 
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Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 
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PROTEST FUND DEDUCTIONS 
FROM TEMPORARY TEACHERS 


Protests over deductions from sal- 
aries of substitutes for temporary 
teachers for the teachers’ pension 
fund were voiced in the legislature 
Tuesday night. 

The discussion opened over an al- 
lowance of $2,300 to aged teachers 
then became general during the con- 
sideration of the $20,500 appropria- 
tion as the province’s contribution to 
the teachers’ pension fund. (Teachers 
contribute on the basis of three per 
cent of their salaries.) 

A. J. Morrison (Labor, Edson) 
opened the debate when he recalled 
statements by government members 
that the old-age pension should be $50 
per month. This he agreed, was a 
reasonable amount. 

Referring to the information given 
earlier that nine aged teachers would 
receive the $2,300 allowance, Mr. Mor- 
rison said this was $250 a year and 
even less than the old-age pension. 

Hon. Solon Low, provincial treasur- 
er, said “we are trying to be consist- 
ent, and keep the teachers on the same 
level.” He said the pension for those 
in the teachers’ pension fund had 
been $25 a month. 

W. Masson (S.C., Wainwright), 
said he would like to see the vote 
increased and doubled next year. 


Fund Building Up 

J. J. Bowlen (Lib., Calgary) asked 
for information as to the position of 
the teachers’ pension fund. In reply, 
Hon. A. J. Hooke, provincial secre- 
tary, said the fund was being built 
up, and funds had been invested in 
Victory Bonds. At the first of the 
year, the pension has been increased 
from $25 to $30 a month. 

Gordon E. Taylor (S.C., Drumhel- 
ler) asserted that it was wrong to 
take money from teacher substitutes 
for contributions to the pension fund. 
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Also, a lot of teachers who were on 
permits were required to pay to the 
fund. 

“We are taking money off them 
illegally,” said the member. 

George MacLachlan (Ind., Pem- 
bina) expressed agreement with the 
views of the member for Drumheller. 
He added that a lot of girl teachers 
were compelled to pay into the fund 
and they did not expect to receive 
any benefits. 

During the discussion, it was stated 
teachers had to pay into the fund for 
at least four years before they could 
receive benefits. 

Mr. Hooke said the government had 
not forced the pension scheme on the 
teachers. It was something they asked 
for themselves through their organ- 
ization. 

Mayor A. Davison (Ind., Calgary), 
suggested the government take steps 
so that the teachers’ pension would 
be increased. 


Dollar for Dollar 

One suggestion during the discus- 
sion was that the government should 
match the teachers’ contribution to 
the fund, dollar for dollar. 

After further discussion, the ap- 
propriation for the teachers’ retire- 
ment fund passed. 

The house approved a vote of $3,- 
000 for visual education, which was 
a new vote. Mr. Low explained that 
the purpose was to set up a film 
library, and assist. some boards to 
buy projectors. 

Hugh John Macdonald, K.C., (Lib., 
Edmonton)spoke of children’s eye- 
sight being damaged by poor light- 
ing. He said the department might 
make a survey to ascertain condi- 
tions. 

The house approved a vote of $94,- 
408 for examinations, certificates and 
teachers’ bureau. The total included 
$53,000 for expenses of examinations, 
a drop of $2,000 from last year. 
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Replying to a question by J. H. 
Walker, Independent leader, Mr. Low 
said students’ share of the cost had 
dropped owing to wartime conditions. 

For the correspondence school 
branch, the house passed a vote of 
$104,098, an increase of $9,478 over 
last year. 

Mr. Low said thousands of people 
in the province were taking the 
courses, which include grade 12. He 
said the staff comprised 53 instructors 
and markers of papers. 


Edmonton Journal, March 15, 1944 


REVISION OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 
IS APPROVED BY LEGISLATURE 


Revision of the high school pro- 
gram to ensure the new regulations 
made in 1943 will apply only to 
students desirous of entering the uni- 
versity or Normal schools, was urged 
in a resolution adopted unanimously 
by the Alberta legislature Tuesday 
afternoon. 


J. Percy Page (Ind., Edmonton) 
proposed the resolution which was 
seconded by J. C. Mahaffy, K.C. (Ind., 
Calgary). 

Hon. Solon E. Low, minister of edu- 
cation, said during the debate that he 
did not believe the province was ready 
for a four-year high school course. 

Text of the Page resolution follows: 

“Whereas in the 1937 revision of the 
high school program, students in 
theory were at least free to choose 
their own program; and 

“Whereas the changes introduced 
in the fall of 1943 interfere seriously 
with the flexibility of the revised 
program of 1937. 

“Resolved that this assembly urge 
the department of education: 

“I, To modify the new regulations 
so that they will apply only to those 
students desirous of entering the uni- 
versity or the Normal schools. 

“2. To permit those students who 
are desirous of taking general or 
vocational courses a full choice of 
subjects, but including the obligatory 
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subjects as provided for in the revi- 
sion of 1937, viz., English, social 
studies and physical education. 

“3. To grant a high school diploma 
to those students taking general or 
vocational courses who are successful 
in accumulating 100 credits.” 


Mr. Page in moving the resolution 
said that when the revised course of 
studies was introduced a few years 
ago, it was intended to make it so 
flexible that in the larger centres stu- 
dents might exercise the widest choice 
in the selection of their courses, and 
thus develop their capacities along 
the lines where their aptitudes might 
lie. 

Had Minds Changed 

The member expressed the opinion 
that students should be encouraged 
to select those studies in which they 
were particularly interested: in which 
they might exercise their greatest 
abilities and from which they might 
gain the greatest advantages. 


Continuing the member said that 
the department of education had ap- 
parently changed their minds, and 
students in grade 10 were compelled, 
in most schools, to carry 24 obliga- 
tory credits, thus restricting their 
choice of options to 13 and defeating 


-the purpose for which the revised 


course was introduced. 


Mr. Page said he had no particular 
objection to restricting credit for uni- 
versity and normal school courses, 
but the facts were that only a small 
percentage of high school students 
ever proceeded to these higher insti- 
tutions of learning, with the result 
that the great majority of students 
were forced to carry subjects which 
would be of little use to them in after 
life. 

“The trouble as I see it,” he ob- 
served, “is that the department is try- 
ing to fit the students to a curriculum, 
rather than the curriculum to the 
needs of the students.” 

Mr. Page said that while no offi- 
cial announcement had been made by 
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the department, it was common know- 
ledge that a movement was on foot 
to add another year to the high school 
course, grade 13. If this were done, 
the idea evidently was to make the 
course for grades 10 and 11 practical- 
ly uniform for all students and that 
options would not be permitted until 
grade 12 was reached. 

Continuing, Mr. Page quoted from 
provincial statistics in showing that 
the “wastage” in the high schools 
was extremely serious, and that a 
large percentage of the students 
would not be economically able to re- 
main for grades 12 and 13. 

The result would be that many stu- 
dents, throughout the first two years 
of their high school life, would be 
forced to carry subjects in which they 
were not interested or which they 
were unable to master. 


Would Drop Out 

Mr. Page went on to say students 
would drop out of school disillusioned 
and discouraged, and bearing the un- 
justifiable stigma of “failures.” 

“Actually the great majority of 
these young people are not failures at 
all, but are simply the unwilling vic- 
tims of those educationists who in- 
sist upon feeding all students into the 
same hopper,” he declared. 

The debate occupied practically the 
entire afternoon sitting, with 11 
speakers, including the mover, taking 
part. Eight of the 11 speakers were 
members of the teaching profession. 

Taking part in the debate near the 
close, Hon. Solon Low said the school 
courses were determined by a curricu- 
lum committee that was set up seven 
or eight years ago. The committee 
meets each year and considers what 
revisions should be made in the light 
of the changing times. 

As to criticisms of the text books, 
the minister said a survey showed 
the average life of high school text 
books in the province was 11 years. 

The minister said it was necessary 
to make changes in science physics, 
and other subjects to meet the needs 
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of the day and the advancement in 
science. 


Mr. Low said that this year there 
would be the first of a series of new 
readers, based on the new up-to-date 
science of teaching. He defended the 
compulsory subjects in the school pro- 
gram. 


Referring to claims of “wastage” 
among high school students, ascrib- 
ed these to the “exigencies of the 
hungry 30’s” when a lot of high 
school students threw up their hands 
because there was no employment or 
work in sight. 


Says Hate Algebra 


David Ure (S.C., Red Deer) said 
probably 65 per cent of boys and girls 
hate algebra and probably an even 
greater number hate geometry. He 
said he agreed with remarks by the 
mover of the resolution as to the 
elimination of mathematics. 


Objection to much flexibility in 
the school curriculum was’ expressed 
by William Tomyn (S.C., Willing- 
don), who said that a curriculum of- 
fering tco many optional subjects 
would prove to be impractical in the 
rural schools. 

A. V. Bourcier (S.C., Lae Ste. 
Anne) said it was ridiculous to dis- 
cuss education from the point of view 
of compulsory subjects. To progress 
in the field of education, it was nec- 
essary to adopt a curriculum to edu- 
cate instead of merely to instruct. 

Fred Anderson (S.C., Calgary) 
emphasized that education should 
teach children how to enjoy living, 
the beauty of nature, tolerance and 
forbearance, not how to make money. 

The key-note of education, in Soc- 
rates’ phrase, should be “know thy- 
self,” declared Gordon E. Taylor (S. 
C., Drumheller), pointing out that 
the student who realized his own par- 
ticular abilities and limitations was 
in an excellent position to make a 
success of life. Mr. Taylor recom- 
mended that achievement and intel- 
ligence tests, similar to those given 
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in the air force, be made available 
to students in order that they might 
acquire this self-knowledge. 

Need More Leeway 

Expressing himself “in agreement 
with the general spirit of the resolu- 
tion,” Hon. A. J. Hooke, provincial 
secretary, declared that while a great 
deal had been done in respect to 
granting options to students there 
was still need for more leeway in this 
respect. 

But even if the present curriculum 
were made more flexible, Mr. Hooke 
pointed out, it would still be impos- 
sible for many students to take op- 
tional subjects since many teachers 
were either not qualified to teach 
these subjects or hadn’t the time. 
Attention must be given to the prop- 
er training of teachers, continued 
Mr. Hooke, and furthermore they 
must be guaranteed suitable salaries. 

A curriculum which included com- 
pulsory subjects gave students valu- 
able training for overcoming the 
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difficulties of life, stated E. O. Duke 
(S.C., Pincher Creek-Crowsnest). 

“Is there any man here, whatever 
his age or profession, who has not 
found some phase of his occupation 
displeasing to him? It is meeting the 
things that we don’t like, and in con- 
quering and mastering them that 
makes the true man or woman,” de- 
clared the speaker. 

Recommendation was made by C. 
I. Sayers (S.C., Camrose) that special 
courses, in preference to a set aca- 
demic curriculum, be made available 
to students who knew the work they 
wished to take up. 

Strong opposition to the elimina- 
tion of any subject from the present 
curriculum which would bar a stu- 
dent from going on to university 
after completing his high school 
course, was voiced by S. A. Berg 
(S.C., Alexandra). 


Edmonton Journal, March 15, 1944 
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A SELF-EVALUATION SCALE 





FOR TEACHERS 


How do you rate as a teacher? If you have the virtues of self-criticism and 
honesty, you can test yourself by this scale and find out where a progressive 
educationist would place you. This article was written for THE SCHOOL by 
Dr. S. R. Laycock, University of Saskatchewan, who is Director on Education 
and Mental Health for the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


F idealism is the badge of youth, 

stagnation is too often the charac- 
teristic of maturity. Over and over 
again, in every profession, we see folk 
who have lost the lofty idealism with 
which they set out to serve their fel- 
lows. They have settled in to a com- 
fortable complacency from which they 
hate to be dislodged. They have ceased 
to take steps to ensure their own 
growth. They try to live and work by 
clipping the coupons of their ten or 
fifteen or twenty years’ experience. 
Actually, the premium put upon ex- 
perience is often unsound. Fifteen 
years’ experience may mean nothing 
more than one year’s experience re- 
peated fourteen times. Years ago 
Thorndike made the statement that 
very many teachers do not grow after 
their first or second year’s experience 
in teaching, though most of them 
could teach much better than they do. 

The public, too, is skeptical about 
the claim of teachers’ federations that 
giving teachers economic security will 





I. My OBJBCTIVES IN TEACHING:— 
(1) My chief aim is to stimulate 
pupils to develop fully their potenti- 
alities for physical, social, emotional, 
and intellectual growth rather than 
to teach facts and skills. 

(2) I place the wholesome growth 
of pupils along physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual lines above the 

passing of examinations. 
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enable them to devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to promoting the 
growth and welfare of pupils and to 
increasing their own professional 
knowledge and skill. The public is 
not convinced that the teachers in the 
senior and best-paid positions are the 
ones most keenly alive to current 
trends in education or are the ones 
who are giving the most progressive 
leadership in the educational field. 


Whether the above observations are 
justified or not, most teachers would 
be helped by taking stock occasional- 
ly. The following scale is offered as 
a means of doing this. It is sug- 
gested that teachers rate themselves 
by placing a check mark in the ap- 
propriate column. The items of the 
scale were subjectively determined 
and the method of scoring is arbi- 
trary. However, in spite of these limi- 
tations, it is hoped that the scale will 
afford teachers a means of thoughtful 
evaluation of their own attitude and 
procedures. 


True : Slightly| Not 
of Substantially Sots oesy 
me | true of me of me | of me 
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True Slightly, Not 
of Substantially oan ‘iene 





true of me 





me 






of me | of me 



























(9) I avoid lecturing and pouring 
knowledge into my pupils. Topics and 
activities are developed as a co-op- 
erative enterprise. 

(10) I make large use of the in- 
ductive method of teaching. 

(11) I endeavor to develop social 
co-operation in my class rather than 
a competitive spirit. 

(12) In all my lessons I try to 
create in pupils an eager desire to 
learn—“a felt need” to investigate, to 
think, and to carry out. 

(18) I encourage my pupils to par- 
ticipate in class discussion and I re- 
ceive every sincere answer with cour- 
tesy and respect. 


nd (3) My objectives for my pupils 

- are a balance of the objectives of self- 

on realization, satisfactory human rela- 
tionships, economic efficiency, and the 

os acceptance of civic responsibility. 

ve (4) I believe that the value of the 

to knowledge and skills of any curricu- 

al lum should be judged by the degree 

is to which they really function in the 

. life of the pupil. 

a. (5) I teach pupils, not subjects. 

y II.My GENERAL METHODS OF TEACHING: 

e (6) I genuinely like and respect all 
my pupils and enjoy being with them. 

(7) I regard my class as a co-op- 

: erative group of teacher and pupils 
pursuing common interests—not a 

, teacher-dominated group. 

, (8) In my class I emphasize pupil 

‘ activity rather than teacher activity. 
























ScoriInc:—For each check mark in the first column (true of me) give 
yourself a score of three; for each check mark in the second column (sub- 
stantially true of me) give yourself a score of two; for each check mark in 
the third column (slightly true of me) give yourself a score of one; for check 
marks in the last column the scoring is zero. Add up the points you have 
made. If your score is above 100 you are, according to this scale, an outstand- 
ing teacher; if between 80 and 100 you are, according to this scale, a good 
teacher; if between 65 and 80 you are, according to this scale, a fair teacher; 
if below 65 you are, according to this scale, likely to be a poor teacher. 
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true true 


true of me of me | of me 


me 


(14) In my classroom work I am 
aware of all the pupils—not merely 
those eager to participate or those 
who are near me. 


(15) I am successful in incorporat- 
ing pupil answers into the general 
plan of the lesson or activity without 
losing sight of the goal. 

(16) I expect pupils in my class to 
learn that it is often necessary, as it 
is in life, to persevere and do tedious 
tasks for a worth-while end. 

(17) Whatever subject is being 
taught or whatever activity is being 
carried on I plan to develop general- 
ized habits by making continued and 
specific applications to everyday life 
of such procedures as the problem- 
solving approach to difficulties, the 
habit of thinking in an organized 
fashion, etc. 


III. My BEHAVIOR-GUIDANCE OF PUPILS: 

(18) I think of good discipline as 

good ways of living and working to- 
gether—not as an end in itself. 

(19) I judge the effectiveness of 
my discipline by the degree to which 
it develops self-control, self-direction, 
and a sense of social responsibility in 
my pupils. 

(20) I regard misbehavior as an 
error in social living analogous to 
mistakes in spelling and arithmetic. 

(21) When my pupils misbehave I 
ask myself which of their basic needs 
(e.g. social approval, achievement, 
self-esteem, independence) are being 
satisfied by such behavior and in what 
way these needs are being thwarted 
in school and at home, 

(22) I never give school work as a 
punishment. 

(23) I use detention for incomplete 
work only. 

(24) I regard sarcasm and ridicule 
as evidence of a lack of respect for 
pupils and I do not use them in my 
classroom. 
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True Slightly; Not 


f Substantially true true 
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(25) In solving problems of mis- 
behavior I try to diagnose the difficul- 
ty by the aid of all data available 
concerning the child—school history,]| 
medical history and condition, results 
of intelligence, achievement, and diag- 
nostic tests, personality and behavior 
characteristics, home environment, 
etc. 

(26) I apply remedial treatment 
for misbehavior only after the collec- 
tion and careful study of the above 
data. 

(27) I either do not use corporal 
punishment or I view it as a last re- 
sort—like emergency operations. 

(28) I make use of all available 
child guidance and welfare services 
in the community for the solution of 
pupils’ difficulties. 































IV. My. Use or “EXTRACURRICULAR” 
ACTIVITIES :— 


(29) I make no distinction in my 
own mind, either as to purpose, spirit, 
or method, between those less formal 
activities called “extracurricular” and 
those called for in the course of study; 
all are aimed to promote pupils’ 
growth and development. 

(30) I do not regard “extracurricu- 
lar” activities as existing for the de- 
velopment of a select few who have 
athletic, dramatic, or musical ability, 
but for the development of all my 
pupils. 

(31) Since “extracurricular” activi- 


ties are a training in democratic 
living I believe that they should not 


be teacher-dominated: rather that 
teachers should be guides and advi- 
sers. 

(32) I make full use of “extracur- 
ricular” activities to observe and un- 
derstand my pupils. 

(33) I believe that the educational 
results of “extracurricular” activities 
should be (a) skills (social and intel- 
lectual as weil as athletic, dramatic,} 
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etc.); (b) attitudes (social, civic, 
ethical); (c) appreciations (perman- 
ent interests); (d) knowledge. 


V. My ATTITUDES TO My PARTNERS, 
THE PARENTS :— 


(34) Realizing that the promotion 
of pupil growth in all aspects—physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and intellectual 
—is a joint venture of teachers and 
parents, I seek every opportunity of 
making that partnership effective. 

(35) I seek personal conferences 
with parents by whatever means 
seems most suitable to my community 
—visits, conferences at school, etc. 

(36) I regard report cards, if used, 
not as an arm of the school gestapo, 
but as a real means of parent-teacher 
co-operation in promoting the fullest 
growth of pupils. 

(37) Realizing that teachers can- 
not go far ahead of public opinion, 
I give some definite leadership 
(through home and school associa- 
tions, study groups, meetings during 
Education Week, or visitors’ days) 
in seeing that the parents are kept 
informed as to the main advances in 
education so that the school may have 
their sympathetic support. 

(38) Believing that the modern 
school must have close interrelations 
with the community, I guide my pu- 
pils to participate with adult citizens 
in the improvement of the beauty, 
health, and safety of the community. 

(39) Believing that delinquency is 
a community problem, I endeavor to 
see that the school takes the lead in 
calling together all the community 
agencies which affect the life of chil- 
dren and youth in order to plan for 
wholesome recreation and other pre- 
ventive measures. 

(40) I believe that the school be- 
longs to the community and that the 
members of the public should be en- 
couraged to visit the school, to take 
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an interest and pride in its develop- 
ment, and to contribute by gifts and 
services to its improvement. 


VI. My PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH :— 

(41) I get genuine satisfaction for 
my needs for achievement, social ap- 
proval, and self-esteem through teach- 
ing. 

(42) Realizing that all human be- 
ings must have reasonable satisfac- 
tion for their needs for affection and 
belonging, I take wise precautions to 
fulfil my needs for emotional security 
either through a satisfying home life 
or else through a number of satisfy- 
ing friendships. 

(48) I take a reasonable share in 
the civic, philanthropic, and social 
activities of my community. 

(44) I have a reasonably good in- 
sight into my own personality diffi- 
culties and my own problems of ad- 
justment. 

(45) I have evolved a satisfying set 
of fundamental values on which to 
base my life. 

(46) I regard my teaching not 
merely as a job but as a means of 
self-realization through the fulfilment 
of a worth-while task in the service 
of children or adolescents. 

(47) I believe that teaching is a 
profession only to the extent to which 
teachers. possess knowledge and skill 
unique to teaching. 

(48) I ensure my continued growth 
and efficiency by taking refresher 
courses equivalent to a five-weeks’ 
summer session every five years. 

(49) I ensure professional growth 
by reading at least three professional 
books each year. 

(50) I express my loyalty to my 
fellow-teachers by co-operating with 
them in professional organizations 
which seek not only to improve their 
economic status but to stimulate their 
professional growth. 


The School, February 6, 1944 








The Good Old Days @ 


By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 


RITICS of the schools of today 
and defenders of the good old 


days say, “The schools really taught 
then. The children learned!” 


According to the 1859 report of 
Chicago’s school superintendent, most 
cities at that time were experiencing 
heavy losses among pupils, 30 per 
cent being “not considered an exces- 
sive loss” for each year of advance- 
ment. A Baltimore high school of 300 
pupils was graduating annually about 
16. Of the 158 children who took the 
Chicago high school entrance examina- 
tions in 1856, 44 were rejected be- 
cause they failed to meet the unyield- 
ing requirements. Louisville records 
of 1874 show that in the “male high 
school” .208 students were enrolled, 
of whom 38 were, passed uncondition- 
ally. 


Since only the brightest ones were 
left after the weeding-out process, 
they should have learned. But did 
they? In 1919 two investigators, 
Caldwell and Courtis, made a study of 
the Boston schools to discover what 
changes had taken place in the effec- 
tiveness of teaching since 1845: Use 
was made of the same examination 
questions which had been given by 
the Boston Survey Committee in 1845. 
Results showed that the earlier pupils 
were not more thorough or efficient. 


In fact, the Boston Survey Com- 
mittee itself had been greatly dis- 
tressed with the results of the exami- 
nation of 1845. A report of the An- 
nual Visiting Committee shows that, 
of the 7526 pupils, 530 were “offered 
for examination—a number compris- 
ing the flower of the Boston Public 
Schools.” One hundred fifty-four 
questions were asked in geography, 
definitions, grammar, natural philo- 
sophy, history, and astronomy. Said 
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the Report: “To these there should 
have been 57,873 answers ... but 
there were only 31,159, of which only 
17,216 were correct in sense. ... The 
31,159 answers contained 2801 errors 
in grammar; 3733 errors in spelling; 
and 35,947 errors in punctuation.” 

This from “the flower” of the Bos- 
ton schools! Horace Mann was moved 
to remark that the results of these 
examinations “spread through the 
city a general and deep feeling of 
sorrow and mortification.” 

Examinations written by pupils in 
1856 were given again in 1905. Com- 
parison of the work done by children 
at the two periods. led to the conclu- 
sion in an NEA Research Bulletin 
(in 1924) that “in spite of ... ad- 
ditional burdens, the school is per- 
forming its traditional work more ef- 
fectively than ever before.” 

Parents avho complain today that 
children are not getting the funda- 
mentals of learning should read some 
of the reports of earlier schools. For 
example, in his annual report for 
1909, the president of Chicago’s board 
of education said: “It is a common 
complaint among businessmen that 
young people seeking employment are 
not well grounded in the fundamen- 
tals.” 

Yet the earlier schools had the pick 
of the nation’s children, especially in 
the upper grades, for education was 
not universally compulsory. The less 
gifted ones quickly flunked out. De- 
spite this fact, it is clearly evident 
that today’s schools are teaching chil- 
dren to read faster, more smoothly, 
and with better comprehension than 
ever before; and this task is accom- 
plished in about half the learning 
time required 50 or 60 years ago. 

If the critics of modern education 
believe that some of the curriculum 
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today has little value in life, let them 
examine some of the older courses of 
study. For example, a course at the 
Boston Latin Grammar School in 1870 
bore the terrifying title of “The 
Theory of Indeterminates of the In- 
finite and the Infinitesimal of Imagi- 
nary Quantities.” 

Or examine the early courses in 
physical education. For years our 
programs in health and physical 
training were stereotyped and arti- 
ficial. Records show “exercises in sit- 
ting and standing quietly” and “mo- 
bilization of the thorax,” but very 
little in the way of natural, whole- 
some, well-guided activities to provide 
for total child development or effective 
social participation. As late as 1885 
Boston’s great leader, John D. Phil- 
brick, who had fought for a quarter 
of a century to establish an adequate 
program of physical training, sighed 
with despair: “So far as I know, there 
is not a single, special thoroughly 
qualified teacher of gymnastics em- 
ployed by any city in America.” 


What, physical education the schools 
did provide was often denied the girls. 
If they wanted training in healthful 
living, they could, presumably, watch 
the boys. And as a rule no effort was 
made to provide participation on a 
wholesome basis for those children 
who were physically handicapped. No 
programs were initiated until recent 
years with a view toward equating 
children on the basis of scientifically 
compiled tables and indexes showing 
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norms of expected achievement in 
sports for different age-height-weight- 
sex groups. Nothing was done, as 
is done today, for the puny little ones 
who most needed help. Nothing was 
done for the extreme introverts who 
hung on the sidelines nursing with- 
drawal tendencies, compensating day- 
dreams. 


Today the better-equipped modern 
school systems provide for the physi- 
cal health of children by using com- 
plete, periodic health examinations 
and physical measurements. Some em- 
ploy full-time or part-time clinical ex- 
perts—physicians, dentists, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists, and nurses. Cum- 
ulative records preserve all data con- 
cerning the child’s health; and the 
dietary planning becomes a regular 
part of the health program as well 
as of the courses in health study. 
Mental health is promoted by use of 
aptitude and intelligence tests, per- 
sonal interviews, multiple-track pro- 
motion plans, differentiated programs 
of study to meet special interests and 
capacities. Some schools have special 
sight-saving classes, special furniture 
for the crippled, and special play 
equipment for handicapped children. 
The list could be lengthened. 


Of course, not all of these provi- 
sions are common to all schools. But 
they indicate the trend in present 
educational planning and thinking. 
And they represent only the improve- 
ments in health and recreation. Simi- 
lar advancements are being made in 
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other areas of the total curriculum. 


Fifty years ago the concepts of an 
individualized program was practical- 
ly unknown in American education. 
The job of the school was to establish, 
@ priori, a fixed program. Those who 
could master it were given good 
grades, diplomas, and much praise. 
The thousands who could not handle 
it were forgotten. A Baltimore school 
official in 1860 indicated the system’s 
disownership of responsibility for un- 
fortunate children: “In order, not 
only to perpetuate any existing excel- 
lence, but to enlarge its area, two 
things are necessary. First, to be rid 
of those who stand at zero and, like 
leaden weights hang on many, who, 
if detached, might rise. . . . As to 
the former class, there is no difficulty, 
for they will either take a hint from 
their own averages, and bid us good- 
bye, or they will very quietly, and 
‘unknown to fame,’ pass out at the 
end of their time.” What might be- 
come of them after they had passed 
out, he did not say. 

The modern critic of education, see- 
ing that children today do not possess 
the ability glibly to recite the cold 
facts of history, the patented defini- 
tions, the tables, the memory lessons, 
and rigmaroles of his own school days, 
is apt to judge on the basis of too 
superficial comparison. Thirty years 
ago a father might ask his son to 
define the function of the Pythagorean 
proposition. And the son might reply: 
“The Pythagorean proposition dem- 
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onstrates that the sum of the squares 
of the two sides of a right triangle 
is equal to the square of its hypot- 
enuse.” The father then would know 
that his son was being properly edu- 
cated. 


That same son, now grown to man- 
hood, is confronted by his own son 
today who asks him for the scientific 
evidence underlying his racial preju- 
dices, the proof of his political con- 
tentions, or his concepts of interna- 
tional justice in the world that will 
follow the war. And the father won- 
ders what has happened to education! 
For whereas education once was a 
matter of note learning, today it is 
seen as being largely a process of 
growth and adjustment. Emphasis 
which once was placed almost exclu- 
sively upon the memorizing of facts 
and figures is now placed more large- 
ly than formerly upon development 
of habits and attitudes, of large un- 
derstandings, of concepts, and of 
social and vocational skills. 


There was a time when many edu- 
cators thought memorizing strength- 
ened the mental powers and the study 
of difficult materials increased the 
potentials of brain functioning. Mod- 
ern laboratory research has rejected 
these claims. 

With the traditional curriculum a 
child could readily demonstrate his 
learning—startle guests at his home 
by reciting Evangeline or exactly 
stating Spencer’s definition of evolu- 
tion. But there was no guarantee that 
such learning was functional in any 
sense. 

With today’s large objectives of 
improved home membership, better 
social adjustment, development of in- 
tegrated personalities, and promotion 
of effective participation in citizen- 
ship duties, there is great difficulty 
in measuring the results or immedi- 
ately demonstrating them. But if, as 
indicated earlier, the school is doing 
a better job of teaching the funda- 
mentals, then it seems reasonable to 
assume that it is not doing less well 
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in the job of adjusting the child for 
life in a changing society. The indi- 
cations are that it is. doing a better 
job. The schools are improving their 
services through effective use of such 
new technics and procedures as 
counselling staffs; classes for mental- 
ly abnormal children; special promo- 
tion plans; standardized testing pro- 
grams; visual aids; scientific instru- 
ments for discovery and correction of 
reading difficulties; integrated units 
of study related to the problems of 
modern home and community living; 
school orchestras; and dozens of new 
courses dealing with vital problems 
which the earlier schools ignored— 
for example, conservation, breeding, 
safety education, child care, and con- 
sumer purchasing. 


In the modern school, if it is well 
equipped, disciplinary problems are 
fewer than in earlier schools. We 
recognize today that these cases can 
be frequently adjusted by use of pro- 
per guidance when school officials 
have the advice of competent case 
workers armed with home records, 
medical history, aptitude and intelli- 
gence tests, and other data pertinent 
to a given child’s maladjustment. 


The older school usually had one 
way of attempting to deal with these 
problems other than by expulsion, and 
that was the traditional flogging. The 
examining committee of Boston’s 
schools found that in 1845 the average 
number of floggings per day in a 
school of 400 children was 65! This 
disclosure, together with evidence of 
brutality involved, prompted Horace 
Mann to say in the Common School 
Journal: “We do not refer so much 
to extreme cases, where surgical op- 
erations have become necessary, in 
order to save life or limb—as to that 
general condition of mind, either of 
intense and disabling alarm, or of 
reckless hardihood and defiance, which 
is generated through the school, when 
corporal chastisement, like a grim 
Minister of Terror, stands forever at 
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the teacher’s right hand, and its aid 
is perpetually invoked to overcome all 
the evils of the schoolroom.” 


There is no quarrel here with the 
real values or virtues of the older 
schools. They placed a premium upon 
hard work and a child’s sense of re- 
sponsibility. They tried to give chil- 
dren a realistic concept of obedience, 
respect for authority, and a funda- 
mental grounding in the essential 
skills. But they can scarcely be cred- 
ited with teaching the fundamentals 
better than do the schools of today; 
and their harsh discipline may be sus- 
pected of having done incalculable 
damage. 


Certainly it is not intended here to 
defend the modern school on any false 
premises. But it is intended to show 
that our educational procession is not 
traveling in reverse. 


It is characteristic of our human 
natures that we persist in looking 
back to the carefree days of child- 
hood with all its pleasant associations. 
So perhaps it is understandable if, 
in looking upon the old-fashioned 
schoolhouse, we forget the drab colors 
that it often wore and cast in the 
brighter ones of fancy. | 

The Journal of The National Edu- 
cation Association, January, 1944 
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Post-War Re- 


OF TEACHERS 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 


The letter from Flight Lieutenant 
in the February issue of our magazine 
ealls for comment. Comment which 
is difficult to make without leaving 
oneself open to criticism as “unpatri- 
otic and failing in his national duty’’. 
This case could be Case No. 3 re- 
ferred to by Mr. A. J. H. Powell in 
his article Post-War Re-Establishment 
of Teachers. 


Let us compare Fit. Lt. with the 
hundreds — perhaps thousands of 
other young men who are not “on 
leave” from a job or position—boys 
who have gone from High School to 
the armed services. What claim have 
they on their return? What claim has 
Fit. Lt.? He is a qualified teacher. 
What about qualified doctors, den- 
tists, lawyers, engineers, etc.—will 
they not all have to start from scratch 
when they return? The point I want 
to make is that as a teacher Fit. Lt. 
is entitled to no more consideration 
than are those of other professions 
or no profession. All have a claim and 
for all something must be done; but 
no group—teacher or otherwise— 
should be given special consideration. 


Let us compare Fit. Lt. with teach- 
ers who did not go to the armed serv- 
ices as instructors but who might 
readily have done so. Many teachers 
over age for air crew or combat duty 
might have elected to enter the armed 
services in the capacity of instruc- 
tors or examining officers but felt 
that theirs was a responsibility to the 
nation to remain at their task in the 
classroom. We are well aware that 
the further our students advanced in 
school, the better the service they 
could render the state when they of- 
fered themselves. The longer a boy 
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stayed in school the lighter was the 
task of the armed services instructor. 
The classroom teacher was essential 
to the war effort—at considerably less 
remuneration than that of the instruc- 
tor of the armed services. 


There are too, varying degrees of 
war services. Which is entitled to 
more consideration after the war— 
the teacher who has served his coun- 
try instructing in Canada or the 
teacher who served in the combat 
area? 


All are agreed as to. the need for 
an equitable rehabilitation program 
for our returning service men, and it 
behooves every individual to press 
for fullest consideration for all; but 
individual cases and nature of serv- 
ices should be considered if justice 
is to be meted out. 

Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) Chas. H. McCleary. 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

I have just read A. J. H. Powell’s 
article in the February issue of The 
A.T.A. Magazine, on “Post-War Re- 
establishment of Teachers”. 


At the present time an educational 
campaign is under way to acquaint 
the men and women in the services 
with the provisions for their post-war 
re-establishment in civil life. A widely 
circulated pamphlet entitled ‘What 
Will I Do When the War is Won?” 
has been issued by the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. In 
addition the February 1st edition of 
“Canadian Affairs’ is devoted to the 
topic, “Future for Fighters” by Dr. 
Corbett. The’ spirit of the program 
for re-establishment as outlined in 
these bulletins is definitely. incompat- 
ible with its operation as described 
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by Mr. Powell. To quote Dr. Corbett, 
“The whole government plan is de- 
signed to help the ex-service man get 
the job he wants, not the job some- 
one else thinks he should want.” I 
have also attended a lecture given by 
a speaker from the Veterans’ Welfare 
Branch, in which the audience of 
servicemen and women was assured 
there would be nothing “niggardly’’ 
in the administration of the program, 
which was sufficiently flexible to 
allow adjustments to cover individual 
cases. However, it is presumed that 
Mr. Powell speaks from experience in 
the actual operation of P.C. 7633, 
and muchas it may be decried, it is 
apparent from his article that the 
teaching profession may once again 
be in.danger of being slighted and 
ignored in this vitally important mat- 
ter—important not only to the many 
former teachers concerned, but to 
the future status of education in re- 
habilitation. I heartily second Mr. 
Powell’s suggestion that Teacher or- 


ganizations throughout Canada should 
take up the challenge with vigor. 

In connection with the same prob- 
lem, I would like to suggest to the 
Pensions Committee the desirability 
of extending the. amendment to By- 
law No. 7, The Teachers Retirement 
Fund Act, to cover such cases as are 
under discussion where the teacher 
elects to extend his education prior 
to resuming teaching. As the amend- 
ment now reads, war service of en- 
listed teachers will count as service 
for the purposes of By-law 4(1) only 
if. such teacher ‘resumes teaching 
within one year from the date of dis- 
charge. This factor could be as effec- 
tive a deterrent as any to continued 
education on the part of the returning 
teacher. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) E. C. Chute. 
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THE FRENCH TEACHER 


Edited by Professor Albert L. Cru 


A PROPOS DE TRADUCTIONS 
PAUL CRU 

Hunter College, New York City 

Une' fois j’entendis une conférence 
illustrée sur l’Algérie. De directeur 
de notre Club en remerciant le con- 
férencier lui dit qu’en l’écoutant il 
avait plus joui de ce voyage imagi- 
naire que s’il avait fait réellement un 
voyage en Afrique. Et il s’efforca de 
nous convaincre de cette absurdité 
que les gens devaient rester dans leur 
pays, et se contenter de voyager en 
regardant des images. 

“Pourquoi, disait-il risquer la fa- 
tigue, les accidents, le mal de mer, 
la cuisine hasardeuse, les grosses dé- 
penses, quand on peut avoir les 
mémes visions d’exotisme en restant 
bien tranquillement assis dans son 
fauteuil au coin du feu?” Pourquoi 
en effet? J’imagine que nous risquons 
les fatigues, les accidents, le mal de 
mer et le reste tout simplement parce 
que nous sentons d’instinct la pro- 
fonde différence qu’il y a entre la 
réalité d’un paysage et son image 
projetée sur un écran. Tous les efforts 
d’une certaine propagande xénophobe 
ne nous persuaderont pas du con- 
traire. 

Et de méme, il y a des gens qui 
voudraient nous faire croire, qu’il 
n’est pas nécessaire de faire réelle- 
ment des voyages merveilleux dans la 
littérature d’un autre peuple. Leur 
argument c’est qu’on peut si l’on y 
tient, se donner exactement le méme 
plaisir, en lisant une traduction. Pour- 
quoi disent-ils se donner le mal de 
peiner pendant des années sur des 
régles de grammaire et de phonétique 
pour acquérir une langue étrangére? 
Est-il vrainment nécessaire de sor- 
tir de chez nous, de lire d’autres livres 
dans une autre langue et d’aller res- 
pirer une autre atmosphére? 

En employant ce raisonnement on 
peut me dire aussi bien: “Pourquoi 
ne restez-vous pas dans votre lit? 
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vous pouvez visiter vos amis en leur 
téléphonant, écouter des concerts 
avec votre radio, assister aux jeux 
de football et aux combats de boxe 
d’aprés les descriptions émouvantes 
de l’annonceur, dans la radio égale- 
ment. Mais pourquoi aussi aller 4 
une réunion quelconque, & une église, 
a un bal, au théatre. Je puis toujours 
quand j’en ai envie trouver tout ce 
que je veux mon journal, mon maga- 
zine, par mon téléphone, mon gramo- 
phone, ou méme mon imagination. Ce 
sont l& des moyens faciles et peu 
cofiteux qui me donnent exactement 
tout ce que je désire, et 4 l’heure qui 
me convient sans que j’aie la peine 
de me déranger. 

De la méme facon nous pouvons 
voir des reproductions de tableaux au 
lieu d’aller au musée, et lire les ro- 
mans, les piéces de théatre, méme les 
poésies étrangéres en nous servant de 
traductions. Je pense que nous fe- 
rions bien aussi d’acheter de ces 
beaux mannequins qu’on expose dans 
les vitrines des magasins de mode, 
qui nous souriraient toujours et ne 
nous fatigueraient pas de leur bavar- 
dage. Pourquoi, en effet, nous ex- 
poser & tous les ennuis, 4 tous les 
énervements, causés par des visiteurs 
importuns, des amis trop zélés, et 
méme des membres de la famille trop 
accapareurs de notre temps, et trop 
soucieux de notre bien-étre, quand 
nous pourrions avoir une interpréta- 
tion, une traduction d’étres humains 
parfaits sous forme de figures de cire 
qui nous laisseraient bien tranquilles, 
qui feraient souvent un plus reposant 
tableau, sans jamais nous importuner 
de leurs opinions, de leurs conseils, 
ou de leur tyrannique affection. 

Trouvons donc en tout des traduc- 
tions, des imitations, des ‘A peu prés” 
inertes et sans vie; cela nous évitera. 
des taches fatigantes et nous laissera 
jouir platement de notre bien-heu- 
reuse médiocrité. 
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SCHOOL REGISTERS 

The 1943-44 registers were printed 
prior to the passing of the legislation 
which changed the school year, and as 
a result in several respects are in 
error. 

Information with respect to ter- 
mination of engagement given inside 
the front cover is now incorrect. The 
months June, July and August have 
been replaced by July, August and 
September respectively. 

The school terms now end Febru- 
ary 29th and August 31st. (School 
closes July 15th.) Wherever the ex- 
pression “Term ending...” is found, 
it should now be followed by Febru- 
ary 29th or August 31st, as the case 
may be. 

The headings of columns for the 
various months must be changed ap- 
propriately where they appear on 
the term return. 

Do not send term returns until after 
February 29th. 


UPPER CANADA COLLEGE: 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 

Four scholarships are offered this 
year, each of the value of $600, and 
two bursaries, each of the value of 
$350. Competitive examinations for 
these scholarships and bursaries will 
be held at Toronto and other suitable 
centres on April 25th, 26th and 27th, 
1944, Candidates should be no older 
than 14 years and 8 months on or 
about the date of examination. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, 
Upper Canada College, Toronto 12. 

ANNOTATED SCHEDULE FOR 

DRAMATIZATION 
BROADCASTS. 

CFCN: Mondays from 2.30—3.00 


April, 1944 


Official Bulletin, Bepartment of Education 








p.m., M.D.T. (Electrical Trans- 
cription) 

CKUA: Wednesdays from 2.30— 
8.00 p.m., M.D.T. (Electrical 
transcription) 

Broadcast 7 
March 27, 1944 (CFCN); 
March 29, 1944 (CKUA) 
Children’s Stories, Part II. 
No preparation. 
Just Let’s Pretend! 
Broadcast 8 
April 3, 1944 (CFCN); 

April 5, 1944 (CKUA) 
Drama: “‘Much Ado About Nothing”: 
Shakespeare, in five scenes. 

Before the broadcast read the 
story in Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare.” 
No broadcast Easter week. 
Broadcast 9 
April 17, 1944 (CFCN); 
April 19, 1944 (CKUA) 
Children’s Damatization: 
No preparation. 
Just Let’s Pretend! 
“The Story of the Twelve Prin- 
cesses.” Miss Edith Knight’s 
Grade IX class of McDougall 
School, Calgary. 
Broadcast 10 
April 24, 1944 (CFCN); 
April 26, 1944 (CKUA) 
Poetry: ‘“‘The Story Behind the Poem” 
Part II. 
Broadcast 11 
May 1, 1944 (CFCN); 
May 3, 1944 (CKUA) 
Social Studies: ‘‘The Boy Who Shook 
the World.” 
Before the broadcast—What can 
you find out about the life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte? 
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Broadcast 12 
May 8, 1944 (CFCN); 
May 10, 1944 (CKUA) 
Drama: “The Tempest”: William 
Shakespeare. 
Before the broadcast read the 
story in Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare.” 





Grateful acknowledgements for as- 
sistance to: Miss Olive Fisher, of 
the Normal School staff; and to 
the following members of the 
Calgary teaching staff — Miss 
Edith Knights, Miss Catherine 
Frost and Mr. B. O. Millar; and 
to Samuel French (Canada) 
Ltd., for broadcasting rights to 
quoted excerpts. 

The Second Bulletin on Social Studies 
The Second Classroom Bulletin 

on Social Studies is being distribut- 
ed by the Department to all teach- 
ers of Social Studies in High School 
grades. Teachers of Social Studies 
3 are urged to make sure that they 








receive a copy of this Bulletin, be- 
cause it contains material that will 
be found very useful. 
Re Standing in Mathematics 1 and 
Science I; 

“C” standing in Mathematics 1 
and Science 1 will be sufficient for 
credit purposes, but a “B” stand- 
ing, at least, will be the prerequi- 
site for students who proceed with 
the second units in these subjects. 


When at your leisure— 
drop in to the 


Betty-Lou Dress and 
Sportswear Shope 


Upstairs 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Phone 21676 


Edmonton’s “Smart” 
Apparel Shop 


Ladies’ 
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TEACHING 


OF 


PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY and BIOLOGY 
TO BE SURE 
OF SUPPLIES 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS DURING 
EASTER VACATION 


Catalogues on request 


CEIRAL Scienminic Company or Canapay LimimeD 


INSTRUMENTS 


129 ADELAIDE ST. W. 
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and 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 
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Editor’s Note: Due to a misunder- 
standing, the Mathematical article for 
this issue has had to be held over. 
Watch for a symposium on “Mathe- 
matical thinking.” A. J. C. 


A NEW EMPHASIS IN SCIENCE 
TRAINING 
By G. C. Miller, B.A., Collegiate 
Institute, Lethbridge, Alberta 

The problem of developing a stu- 
dent’s aptitudes in the field of science 
deserves a great deal of study. As 
soon as he is old enough to reason for 
himself he is confronted with a host 
of questions, many of which will not 
be answered in the immediate future. 
If one observes the behavior of a small 
child he will immediately be impressed 
by the number of questions he asks. 
Many of these questions may be rela- 
tively unimportant to us but still it 
shows the inquisitive charactertistics 
of mankind. Snuff the inquisitiveness 
out in an individual and you have a 
stunted, unbalanced person who fails 
to find a fullness and satisfaction in 
living. Increase their number and you 
have a more fertile background for 
well-developed citizenship. 

During the process of developing 
the child he learns by his own experi- 
ences and also from text books. I feel, 
however, that the former means much 
more to him. The actual experiences 
will assist him in appreciating the 
abstract knowledge gleaned from text 
books. He loves to tell others about 
what he has done. He has learned, in 
an unorganized way, some of the sci- 
entific background of his environment 
that relates to him as an individual, 
and some of the community problems 
related to him and to science, but he 
does not recognize these things as 
such. 
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J. T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 
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As a student matures and expands 
his horizon he continues to discover 
more things and to learn their identi- 
ty. He continues to investigate more 
carefully and more thoroughly how 
they work and what they will do un- 
der certain conditions. These habits 
of living in a world of “scientific 
things” should never cease to func- 
tion. With adolescence developing, a 
new question arises concerning these 
“scientific things”. “What value have 
they?” Thus we see science is now 
beginning to assume a vocational val- 
ue. 

When the student reaches. high 
school he has taken a fair amount of 
elementary science and now the more 
advanced sciences should provide a 
large number of answers to his many 
questions. We must take care that we 
do not disappoint him, for instance, 
in the way the course in Chemistry 
is presented. Every endeavour should 
be made to show applications of the 
topic relative to his own experience. 
It is very true that we must teach the 
rudimentary material but as advance- 
ment in fundamental knowledge is 
obtained, we must then deal with cur- 
rent scientifical problems. 


I believe that the present courses 
in Chemistry 1 and 2 do not fill the 
bill in this respect. The Chemistry 1 
text is good but there is a certain 
amount of doubt in my mind about 
the Chemistry 2. I think we tend 
to theorize too much in covering the 
courses and do not spend enough time 
on practical applications. The student 
may develop quite a dislike if he can- 
not see the necessity for learning all 
this material. The teacher can, of 
course, make the subject much more 
interesting if he supplements it by 
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using his additional knowledge. How- 
ever, with such lengthy courses, there 
is not sufficient time to do this thor- 
oughly. 

As I am not a member of the Revi- 
sion Committee, I have no knowledge 
of what the Department of Education 
is planning to do and so if I make 
any statements in this article which 
are not in line with proposed changes 
in the curricula, I hope I shall not be 
taken too seriously. I would suggest 
that we divide the present Chemistry 
courses into three years and follow a 
procedure similar to the one given 
below: 

During the first year, let us take 
elementary Chemistry similar to the 
material in Black and Conant. In the 
second year let us cover the factual 
work as set in Littler. In the third 
year the course should be so arranged 
that there may be a considerable 
amount of laboratory work. The stu- 
dent should be permitted to note how 
the chemicals he has studied will ap- 
ply to his everyday life. 

The field of organic chemistry 
might be approached in more detail 
than now and a brief study made of 
the more common products on the 
market. The oil industry has been of 
great interest to the average boy and 
he wants to know more about how 
the various products are made. Syn- 
thetics of all types are topics of pub- 
lic discussion these days and it should 
be possible to touch on some of the 
basic facts in this field. Then, too, 
we should endeavour to supply some 
reading material to our students on 
current topics. Part of the course 
may even consist of free reading simi- 
lar to what we have in certain Eng- 
lish courses at the present time. We 
are all interested in scientific accom- 
plishments and I cannot help but feel 
we are regarding the matter too light- 
ly in our present program of studies. 

Our plain duty as science teachers 
is primarily not the teaching of a 
quantity of scientific facts, but the 
giving of scientific training. Yet the 
science teachers in Senior Academic 
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High Schools are compelled to spend 
most of their time presenting factual 
information to prepare their students 
for the examinations which are large- 
ly factual in nature. 

As a conclusion to this article I 
have selected a quotation from John 
Dewey: 

“One of the only two articles that 
remain in my creed of life is that the 
future of our civilization depends 
upon the widening spread and deepen- 
ing hold of the scientific habit of 
mind; and that the problem of prob- 
lems in our education is therefore to 
discover how to mature and make ef- 
fective this scientific habit. 

“Scientific method is not just. a 
method which it has been found pro- 
fitable to pursue in this or that ab- 
struse subject for purely technical 
reasons. It represents the only method 
of thinking that has proved fruitful 
in any subject—that is what we mean 
when we call it scientific. It is not a 
peculiar development of thinking for 
highly specialized ends; it is think- 
ing so far as thought has become 
conscious of its proper ends and of 
the equipment indispensable for suc- 
cess in their pursuit. 

“If ever we are to be governed, by 
intelligence, not by things and by 
words, science must have something to 
say about what we do, and not merely 
about how we may do it more easily 
and economically. And if this con- 
summation is achieved, the transfor- 
mation must occur through education 
by bringing home to men’s habitual 
inclination and attitude the signifi- 
cance of genuine knowledge and the 
full import of the conditions requisite 
for its attainment”. - 

Editor’s Note: The suggestions in 
Mr. Miller’s article relative to “free 
reading” prompts me to make refer- 
ence to the following: 

“Science News Letter’, a weekly, 
published at $5.00 a year, at 1719 N 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D.C. (It 
would be an asset to every Science 
Room Library). 

Also “What’s New in Science” in 
the Calgary oe rx — Maga- 
zine Section.) J. T 
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BLUEPRINTING IN THE 
GENERAL SHOP 
Editor’s note: This article on blue- 
printing and the invitation on this 
page to shop teachers to participate 
in a scheme for the exchange of blue- 
prints go hand in hand. The former 
is in response to requests for infor- 
mation on this subject, while the lat- 
ter is a plan being sponsored by the 
executive of the I.A.T.A. Both have 
real possibilities in our industrial 
arts work. 
'* * + 


Blueprinting as a phase of general 
shop work is a valuable addition to 
the program offered. It gives real 
motivation to the work of drafting for 
the boys in grades 9 to 12. It can be 
done inexpensively in any shop, and 
the cost of the necessary equipment 
is negligible. The materials are cheap 
and readily available from any draft- 
ing supply house. (See below). The 
finished products are professional in 
their appearance and a welcome addi- 
tion to the shop’s library of project 
plans. . 

There are three main steps in the 
process: 

1. The master drawing. 

2. The India ink tracing. 

3. The blueprint. 

The master drawing. Before con- 
sidering the handing out of blueprint- 
ing materials, the student must pro- 
duce a piece of mechanical drawing 
that is worth turning into a blueprint. 
This plan should be prepared with 
real care, and close attention to the 
accepted principles of mechanical 
drawing, since all that is found in 
this pencil drawing will be reproduced 
in the final blueprint. 

The India ink tracing. When the 
drawing has been completed, the next 
step is to make an India ink tracing 
of it on special tracing paper. This 
paper is as transparent as tissue 
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paper but it is specially treated to 
take ink. A piece of it is laid over 
the original drawing on the drawing 
board, being careful not to wrinkle 
it or fold it or soil it in any way. 
Then, using the necessary pens, rul- 
ers, good quality India ink, etc., the 
student proceeds to make a tracing of 
what he has already drawn in pen- 
cil, omitting of course guide lines and 
construction lines. The India ink must 
be handled with extreme care of 
course. Any slips of the pen or blots 
of ink will be reproduced in the blue- 
print. In other words, this tracing is 
the negative from which any number 
of blueprints can be made in short 
order. The handling of this piece of 
ink work requires skill and consider- 
able practice to secure a clean-cut 
tracing. 

The blueprint. Now that we have 
the tracing ready, the process of 
blueprinting to follow may be com- 
pared with a type of elementary pho- 
tography. First we need a dark room. 
This dark room need not be large; a 
closet will do. The source of light 
is unimportant. If the room is served 
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AN INVITATION TO ALL 
SHOP TEACHERS 


Shop teachers are invited to 
write to the editor of this page, 
at Box 38, Calgary, Alberta, 
for details of a plan for the 
exchange of blueprints, shop 
kinks, etc., among shop instruc- 
tors in Alberta. Five shopmen 
in Calgary and Lethbridge al- 
ready have the scheme in suc- 
cessful operation. They hope 
to widen their area of circula- 
tion during the coming three 
months. Why not write in for 
information about this plan 
which can be of real mutual 
benefit to all who participate 
in it. 


faa 
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by electricity, put a 30 watt red bulb 
into the socket. If the room has a 
window, black it out excepting one 
pane. Cover this with red cellophane, 
or cheaper still and just as effective, 
paint the glass with a coat of good 
red enamel paint. 

Next we need two small tables about 
24” x 36”, which the boys can put to- 
gether in the shop. The first table is 
located near the source of light and on 
it we shall handle the blueprinting 
paper, the tracing, printing frame, 
etc. The other table should be on the 
other side of the room. On it place two 
shallow white enamel pans; dish pans 
will do, or even enamel water pails. 
The first of these pans contains a 
supply of clean water only, the other 
a weak solution of postassium bi- 
chromate (about one level tablespoon- 
ful in six quarts of water). 

A printing frame is necessary. Just 
make a good substantial frame as for 
a picture, large enough to take a piece 
of glass 11” by 14”. The back should 


. 


be of stiff material such as %” ply- 
wood or masonite and must be re- 
movable, with four wooden turn but- 
tons to hold it in place when the frame 
is assembled. 


Now that the simple equipment in 
the dark room is ready, let’s make a 
blueprint. We enter the dark room 
armed with the printing frame, the 
roll of sensitized blueprint paper, the 
India ink tracing, and a pair of scis- 
sors, all of which are deposited on the 
first mentioned table. Lay the frame 
on the table face down. Unbutton and 
remove the back. Lay the trac- 
ing in the frame face to the glass. 
Using the scissors, cut from the roll 
of sensitized blueprint paper (which 
of course must not be unrolled ex- 
cept in a dark room) a piece about 10” 
x 13” in size, assuming that the trac- 
ing is 9” x 12”. Lay this piece of 
blueprint paper face down over the 
tracing in the frame. Replace the 
back in the frame and button it up. 
Turn the frame over to see that the 
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papers in it are properly placed in 
relation to each other. Now lay a 
piece of heavy cardboard over the 
outside of the glass in order that the 
contents of the frame may be pro- 
tected from the light while it is be- 
ing carried out of doors for the ex- 
posure. Before leaving the dark room 
be sure the blueprint paper has been 
carefully rolled up. 


Naturally we are assuming here 
that we have chosen a clear day for 
our blueprinting since we need the 
sunlight for the exposure. Place the 
frame in some convenient position 
facing the sun, and as nearly as pos- 
sible at right angles to the sun’s rays. 
Have your watch out. Remove the 
protective covering from the front 
of the frame and accurately time an 
exposure to say 60 seconds. Now cover 
it up again promptly. This matter 
of timing must be experimented with 
so that the blueprints may not be over 
or under-exposed. Accuracy here will 
give prints which when developed are 
a bright blue color with clear-cut 
white lines. 

Back in the dark room the frame 
is laid face down on the table again 
and the back removed. Carefully lift 
out the sensitized blueprint paper. 
Now immerse it for 2 or 3 minutes 
in the pan containing the clear water. 
This develops the print. Rub the fin- 
gers lightly over the face of it in the 
water. You will see the paper turn 
blue with the white lines appearing. 
Next lift the developed “blueprint” 
from the water and place it for 1 or 
2 minutes in the second pan contain- 
ing the potassium bi-chromate solu- 
tion. This completes the developing 
process. Now rinse the print thor- 
oughly to remove all traces of the 
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Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
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solution and hang it up to dry, after 
which it may be pressed out with a 
warm (not hot) iron and _ then 
trimmed to size. 







Criticize the finished blueprint. If 
it is a weak blue color with light in- 
distinct white lines, it was under-ex- 
posed. If it turns out a dull blue with 
dark indistinct lines, it was over-ex- 
posed. Practice is needed in the tim- 
ing. Any shop teacher or senior shop 
student can make blueprints as pro- 
fessional looking as any to be seen 
anywhere. You’ll be well rewarded 
for the time spent on the work. 


















(Tracing paper and the sensitized 
blueprint paper are both sold by the 
yard and cost only a few cents a 
yard. Both may be obtained from any 
drafting supply house, such as the 
Calgary Drafting and Blueprint Co., 
Calgary. They also supply the potas- 
sium bi-chromate in crystalline form. 
Just write to one of these companies 
for prices.) 
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BOOKS I 
HAVE 
LIKED 


MISS PATRICIA PARKER, M.A., 
Medicine Hat: Rough Justice by C. 
E. Montague has been a favorite of 
mine for many years—a novel of a 
man whose weakness of character was 
exposed by the searching light of war. 


Since You Went Away (the author 
of which I have unfortunately for- 
gotten) is a topical story, in letter 
form, containing details which are, 
in most cases, no more important 
than those in Mrs. Miniver, but are 
often equally intimate and human. 
A motion picture is being made from 
the book. Warning: I have been told, 
with masculine disgust, that it is 


“Purely a woman’s type of story.” 


The Ten Commandments: Ten 
Short Novels of Hitler’s War against 
the Moral Code contains sufficient 
variety to satisfy most readers, and, 
for recommendation, needs only the 
list of eminent authors contributing: 
Thomas Mann, Rebecca West, Franz 
Werfel, John Erskine, Bruno Frank, 
André Maurois, Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, Louis Bromfield, Jules Romains 
and Sigrid Undset. 


F. G. BUCHANAN, M.A., Calgary: 
I suppose that books and periodicals 
on various phases of education occupy 
the major portion of my reading 
time. Two books that I have read re- 
cently, Thirty Schools Tell Their 
Story, published by Harper and Bros., 
and General Education in the Ameri- 
can High School, published by Scott 
Foresman Company, are now more 
informative and practical than the 
average run of books in this field. 
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Historical novels have always been a 
weakness with me. The Forest and 
the Fort, a new novel by Hervey Al- 
len, dealing with the early days of 
New England, is an absorbing story 
and makes one await expectantly the 
other books of the series now in pro- 
cess of preparation. The history of 


‘ancient Greece and Rome is a per- 


manent interest of mine and I find 
myself rereading Grote and Mommsen 
for the great events and personalities 
in those early eras of human history. 
Reston’s book Prelude to Victory and 
Reynolds’ Dress Rehearsal are the 
best of the war publications that I 
have read. I have an interest in 
poetry, too, and of modern poems 
have enjoyed Stephen Vincent Benét’s 
Western Star and E. J. Pratt’s Bre- 
beuf and His Brethren. 


New Anriuals 


Many requests have been received 
for copies of the Air-Age Education 
Series which were reviewed in the 
December issue of The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine. The A.T.A. Library wishes to 
inform its mémbers that three of 
these books: namely, Mathematics in 
Aviation, Elements of Pre-flight Aer- 
onautics and Physical Science in the 
Air Age are now on our shelves and 
will be forwarded upon request. 

+ & % 

Eve Curie travelled over 40,000 
miles from the sands of Libya to the 
snows of Russia to relate with supreme 
honesty the struggles on the major 
fighting fronts of the world. In her 
Journey Among Warriors Miss Curie 
records the war in terms of human 
beings . . . men and women. The 
reader not only glimpses intimately 
into the lives of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force personnel and the great 
leaders in the United Nations’ camp 
but one also meets the men and wom- 
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en whose blood, sweat and tears are 
flowing for the cause of freedom. We 
are introduced to the man behind the 
gun—the Chinese coolie, the Russian 
peasant, the Free Frechman, the 
Polish exile and many others. Miss 
Curie sees the present conflict in its 
world-wide aspect as one who has a 
knowledge of international affairs 
and she lives the experiences of others 
and shares with them their fight for 
a free and better world. 
+ & + 

Mother Russia by Maurice Hindus 
is a vivid and enlightening account 
of the Russian people in 1942. This 
book tells what those people are like 
and explains how and why they have 
been able to achieve such military 
miracles. Mr. Hindus has known 
Russia and its people for years and 
he is particularly well qualified on 
his recent visit to interpret the 
changes, material and spiritual, that 
have been caused by the present con- 
flict. The volume records, not only 
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In its pages the study of chemist 
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SCIENCE AND LIFE 
By English, Edwards and Flather 


This handsome and interesting book is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Education of Alberta as a work of reference in Grade 


against the background of Canadian resources and industry. Thus 
it has a vocational slant and is directly related to the social and 
economic problems of our country. 
4 full-coloured plates and 436 half-tones, drawings, charts and 
diagrams offer visual aids to mastery. Reference tables occur at 
frequent intervals and activities at the end of each chapter present 
varied means of developing the contents in the classroom. 
The Unit on ores and metals also offers valuable material to pupils 
taking the optional course in Geology. 
This book may be obtained from The School Book 
Branch, Edmonton, Alberta. List price— $2.65. 


J. M. DENT & SONS (CANADA) LIMITED 


Publishers 


the military events, but there are 
chapters devoted to the lives of three 
young people who are outstanding 
heroes of Russia to-day. Success in 
this war depends on the mutual un- 
derstanding of nations who are fight- 
ing with us and Mother Russia is a 
contribution to our knowledge of one 
of our allies. 

A new novel entitled The Signpost 
by E. Arnot Robertson is exciting in 
its deep fathoming of human charac- 
ter and experience. The people of 
Ireland live, laugh and love before 
our eyes as we move into a small Irish 
village for a few short hours. The 
central theme of the story is a fresh 
and charming love affair and the plot 
unravels with scenes rich in wit and 
charm. Those who wish to be 
amused, to be moved by the distresses 
of simple people, those who wish to 
understand the neutrality of Ireland 
in the great war, the personality and 
emotion of the Irish race should read 
The Signpost. 
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Local News 


ALLIANCE 


The Alliance Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing on Saturday, February 26th in the 
Alliance school. Organization took place at 
the Killam Convention on February 11th. 
Stanley Mallet was elected President; Lisa 
Kneteman, Vice-president; and Ellen Robert- 
son, Secretary. Members were in good at- 
tendance and a _ successful and enjoyable 
meeting was held. Mrs. Goodman and Mrs. 
Rendleman were the hostesses and served 
a very tasty lunch. 


ATHABASCA 


The March meeting of the Athabasca 
Sub-local held on March 4th, proved to be 
very successful. There was a good turnout 
of members with visitors from the Colinton 
Sub-local. Mr. T. W. Nordon gave a splen- 
did talk on Music Appreciation. He out- 
lined lesson purpose, preparation and pro- 
cedure, illustrating with records the instru- 
mental, descriptive and vocal angles. Dr. 
E. K. Wright outlined the Contagious Dis- 
eases likely to be encountered in the school- 
room. We are much indebted to Dr. Wright 
for his clear and instructive address. This 
Sub-local is aiding in the establishment 
of a Central School Library at Athabasca. 


ATA 

The February meeting of the Ata Sub- 
local was held at the Del Bonita school on 
Friday, February 25th at 3 P.M. with the 
staffs of the Jefferson and Del Bonita 
schools present. Miss E. W. Duff reported 
on the teachers’ committee meeting held in 
Cardston on February 19th. The members 
of the Ata Sub-local voted to endorse the 
action of the St. Mary’s Local in voting 
that Southern Alberta be divided up into 
two constituencies and also to support the 
nomination of Mr. S. A. Earl as Southern 
Alberta representative. Resolutions to be 
sent to the A.G.M. were discussed and 
formulated. Mrs. Annie Jensen, Mr. D. 
Steed, and Mr. H. West gave reports on 
the topic of “Discipline”. These reports 
were followed by an informal discussion on 
the topic. Following the business meeting 
lunch was served by the Del Bonita staff. 


BARRHEAD 


A meeting of the Barrhead Sub-local 
teachers’ association was held on Saturday, 
February 5th. There was only a small rep- 
resentation of the schools surrounding Barr- 
head but several important subjects were 
discussed. These were: timetables and re- 
lated problems; socialistic tendencies versus 
individualistic tendencies in children; the 
problem of discipline and good and bad 
forms in use. The ever-present problem of 
community economics and the form of 
teaching required was discussed and also 
remedial English and the relationship be- 
tween reading and English. A lunch was 
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served by several of the teachers present, 
and a meeting for February 24th, with Mr. 
Kunelius, was announced. 


CALGARY RURAL 


The Calgary Local (Rural) held its regu- 
lar meeting in the Library on Saturday, 
March 4th, 1944 at 2.00 P.M., with Mr. 
Russel presiding. Minutes were read and 
adopted, and then Mr. G. L. Wilson, Super- 
visor of Calgary Rural School Division No. 
41 lead a rather active discussion on a 
proposed standard to be established after 
a survey on the important matter of English 
in the Elementary and Intermediate School. 
Following this, there was a report from the 
Resolutions Committee, and several resolu- 
tions were to be sent on to the Provincial 
Executive for inclusion in the agenda of the 
Annual General Meeting. Nominations for 
the various open positions on the Executive 
were talked over, and several nominations 
were approved. Notice of further meetings 
will be sent out by the Secretary as is 
his custom, and it is urged that ALL mem- 
bers of the Local be in attendance. One 
method of showing your appreciation for 
the present salary schedule is by attendance 
at these meetings. If you are dissatisfied 
with things as they are, do not merely 
grumble te yourself about the matter, but 
bring it to the attention of the Local, 
which is the proper instrument for the 
satisfaction of such complaints. 


COLD LAKE 


The Cold Lake teachers Sub-local held 
its regular monthly meeting in the New 
Grand Centre school on February 19th 1944. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
President with eleven teachers present. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read by 
the Secretary and adopted. This was fol- 
lowed by a report by Mr. Fabian Milaney 
on the Local’s Executive meeting. Discussion 
was taken up on this report and also on 
bonuses paid to isolated schools. Reports 
were given on the operation of the motion 
picture projector and plans were laid for 
its future operation. It was also decided 
that the President become a member, in 
trust, of the Grand Centre Credit Union. 
Draws were made for the raffle which was 
held to raise money for the purchase of 
another phonograph and set of educational 
records. Topics were chosen for discussion 
at the next meeting to be held on March 
18th. A delightful lunch, served by the 
Cold Lake teachers, brought a profitable 
afternoon to a close. 
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COLEMAN 


The Coleman Sub-local met on January 
31st. Mr. Cousins reported for the Educa- 
tional Committee, giving an interesting com- 
parison, as written by Dr. Sansom, be- 
tween classical education and progressive 
education, i.e. “The Eight Year Plan”. Mr. 
Hoyle moved a vote of thanks to the Edu- 


cational Committee. Mr. Allen, representing’ 


the Salary Committee, discussed the cost 
of living bonus. Miss Mercier gave a report 
on the curriculum revision of English. The 
meeting closed and _ refreshments were 
served by the Social Committee. 


The next meeting was held on March 
1st and Mr. Hoyle reported that the vari- 
ous tests for the grades have been ordered 
through Osborne’s at Calgary. The Educa- 
tional Committee gave the aims of teaching 
English in the school, and a lengthy dis- 
cussion followed. They were requested to 
make a list of definite aims for the next 
meeting to make them more specific. The 
Social Committee served refreshments. 


CARDSTON 


The Cardston Sub-local met on October 
26th with Miss J. Hinman presiding. A re- 
port on salary negotiations was given by 
Mr. Bingham and an election took place 
with the following elected to office: Presi- 
dent, S. A. Earl; Vice-president, R. Stutz; 
Secretary-treasurer, Hazelle Hendry; Rep- 
resentative to Local, Calvin Merkley; Press 
Agent, Hazelle Hendry. A Salary Negotiating 
Committee of five members was also chosen. 


The second meeting of the Sub-local was 
held on December ist with Mr. Earl in the 
chair. An Executive meeting was called to 
plan and outline the next Sub-local meeting. 

The third meeting was held on January 
19th with Mr. Stutz presiding. The minutes 
of the preceding meeting were adopted as 
read and a short program was presented by 
Miss J. Low, W. Van Moorlehem, and C. 
Merkley. Following a business discussion 
the meeting was adjourned. 

The last meeting of the Cardston Sub- 
local was held on February 16th with Mr. 
Earl in the chair. A discussion took place 
pertaining to the resolutions for the A.G.M., 
geographic divisions of southern Alberta, 
the closing of schools and salaries. 


CYPRESS 

The monthly meeting of the Cypress Local 
No. 8 was held on March 4th at the 
Toronto Street School in Medicine Hat. A 
committee was chosen to again meet the 
Divisional Board to negotiate the new salary 
schedule. Delegates consisting of Mrs. K. 
Beierbach, Miss M. Schuler and Mr. Kines 
were appointed at the meeting to attend the 
A.G.M. at Easter and a fourth is to be 
appointed later. The meeting for April will 
be postponed until after the Convention. 


DERWENT 

The February meeting was held in Der- 
went School on Saturday, February 19th, 
with 15 members present. Miss Radesh pre- 
sented the problems in her school and a 
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discussion followed. Mr. Rostron next dem- 
onstrated a music lesson and the record 
he chose was “The March Slav”. Councillor, 
Mr. Rostron, also presented his report on 
the outcome of the last meeting at Two Hills 
between the Executive and the Divisional 
Board. Mr. Chrapko was elected as a dele- 
gate to the Easter Convention. The Local 
then suggested its preference of members 
to the provincial executive. After adjourn- 
ment, the teachers were treated to a very 
delicious lunch by the host, Mr. Bober. 


EGREMONT 


On January 20th the regular meeting of 
the Egremont Sub-local was held at the 
home of Mrs. Bearisto. It was decided to 
hold a Track Meet open to schools included 
in the Sub-local. After the business part 
of the meeting, luncheon was served by 
the hostesses Mrs. Bearisto and Miss M. 
Hajek. The regular meeting of the Egre- 
mont Sub-local took place at the home of 
Miss Anderson on February 17th. A discus- 
sion on the new salary schedule presented 
and election of Executive Council 1944 took 
place. After adjournment lunch was served 
by the hostess. 


FAIRVIEW 


The members of the Fairview Sub-local 
met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Oliver on Saturday, March 4th. Mr. C. J. 
Masur reported on a meeting held the 
previous Saturday at Sexsmith for the pur- 
pose of discussing salary schedules in the 
Divisions. Members from north and south 
of the Peace were in attendance. The Fair- 
view members resolved to support the 
Divisions in their negotiations for higher 
salaries. Mrs. M. Riedel volunteered to at- 
tend the Easter convention in Edmonton. 
Miss Gans led an informal discussion on 
“Are Examinations Necessary”? in which all 
members showed keen interest. An uproari- 
ous game of Truth or Consequences was 
then conducted by Miss Gans. Mrs. Oliver 
served a delicious lunch. 


FAUST-KINUSO 

The February meeting of the Faust-Kinuso 
Sub-local was held at the Kinuso Teacherage 
on Saturday, February 12th. Many mem- 
bers were present. With the proposed one- 
day Institute to be held in the near future 
by Mr. Hodgson, Inspector for the District, 
much time was spent in discussing subjects 
and problems the various teachers would 
like discussed at the Institute. Lunch was 
served, and later teachers and others jour- 
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neyed to Faust for an evening at badmin- 
ton. 


GIROUXVILLE-McLENNAN 


The Girouxville-McLennan Sub-local held 
its first meeting at Falher on December 
11th 1948. Elections were held and the new 
Executive are: Sr. Denise Helen, President; 
Mrs. Cunningham, Vice-president; Miss Mar- 
garet Carley, Secretary-treasurer and Press 
Correspondent; Councillors: Mrs. Chalifoux; 
Miss R. Fillion; Miss J. Archibald. The re- 
tiring President gave a summary of the 
activities of the past year mentioning that 
six meetings had been held. Financial report 
was given and the program of the year’s 
work was outlined. Meetings are to be held 
on the second Saturday of each month at 
various centres alternately. 

The Girouxville-McLennan Sub-local held 
the second meeting on February 26th in 
the Girouxville School. The Easter Conven- 
tion was discussed and Sr. Denise Helen was 
chosen to be our delegate. Sr. Therese 
d’Avila gave an excellent demonstration on 
the teaching of music. This was followed 
by an interesting talk by Sr. Agnes Dolores 
on Social Studies in Div. III. This aroused 
a discussion on “Teaching by Enterprise 
Methods in Div. III.” 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The monthly meeting of the Grande Prai- 
rie A.T.A. Sub-local was held March 4th 
at the Montrose Public School. After the 
reading of the minutes Miss Robinson gave 
an interesting talk on the life of Edward 
Grieg and Miss Coglan played several of 
his better known compositions. The latter 
part of the meeting was spent in a dis- 
cussion on “Post-War Reconstruction,” led 
by Mr. Melsness. 


HANNA 


At the Hanna Convention, officers for 
the Local were elected. They are: President, 
Mr. B. Larson; Vice-president, Mrs. Grimes; 
Secretary-treasurer, Miss P. Morton. At the 
March meeting which was held in the house- 
hold economics room, the matter of future 
programs was discussed. A very interesting 
topic on music was given by Miss Morton. 
The members present discussed a revision 
of the English courses. Miss I, Oatway was 
elected press correspondent. A_ delicious 
lunch was served by Mrs. Grimes, Mrs. 
Purdy and Miss H. Johnson. 


HINES CREEK 
The February meeting of the Hines 
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Creek Sub-local was held in Callaghan 
School Friday, February 18th. The enter- 
prise system in its various phases was dis- 
cussed. Mrs. E. Lundblad and Miss K. 
Hamer were chosen as delegates to attend 
the Convention. As our report does not 
reach the office in time for print in the 
current month, it was decided to change 
the meeting date to the second Friday in 
every month. 

The regular meeting of the Hines Creek 
Sub-local was held on March 10th in Callag- 
han school with seven members present. 
Various topics were discussed including 
Community Economics and labor unions for 
teachers. As our Sub-local is only allowed 
to send one delegate, it was decided that 
Mrs. Lundblad should represent us at the 
forthcoming Convention. 


HOBBEMA 

The organization meeting of the Hob- 
bema Sub-local was held in the Ponoka 
divisional office on March 11th. The officers 
elected are: President, Miss Ivy Hickmore; 
Vice-president, Miss Ruth Berdine; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Elsie Murschel; Press 
Correspondent, E. I. Nelson. Meetings are 
to ‘be held on the first Saturday of each 
month. At the next meeting there will be a 
round-table discussion on “Correlation of 
Art and Literature in the Enterprise.” 


HOLDEN LOCAL 


The regular meeting of the Holden Sub- 
local was held in Holden on Friday, Febru- 
ary 18th at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Cut- 
sungavich. Attendance was very satisfac- 
tory. The resolutions to be submitted to 
the Local were discussed and drawn up. 
Present difficulties of School Boards in 
obtaining teachers for all schools is realized, 
but the Sub-local urges that teachers should 
be allocated to schools at the earliest pos- 
sible date and notified immediately of that 
placement as soon as conditions become 
normal again. Also mentioned was the right 
of a School Board to move a teacher, during 
the school term, without his or her consent. 
It was felt that this is a necessary privi- 
lege of the Board but should be used as 
little as possible. Following the business dis- 
cussion, a very pleasant evening was spent 
playing cards, after which a delicious lunch 
was served. New members are urged to 
attend the. meetings. 

The Executive of the Holden Local held 
a regular meeting with eleven members 
present on February 28th, 1944. The agenda 
consisted of: suggestion that all teachers 
are urged to vote in the coming election 
for _next year’s Provincial Executive; re- 
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instatement of teachers in the _ service 
whether called up or enlisted and that they 
should receive increments for the time they 
are away; continuation of Vitamin capsules 
to pupils for next year; suggestion for a 
travelling Tuberculosis Clinic to visit towns 
at central points; discussion suggesting that 
teachers be given an earlier allocation of 
schools; and that teachers be definitely 
urged to take their part in the School 
Festival. 


LAC LA BICHE 

The January meeting of the Lac La Biche 
Sub-local was held in the Lac La Biche 
school, Saturday, January 29th, at 2 p.m. 
A committee was appointed to get informa- 
tion towards getting a lantern-slide for this 
Sub-local. A very lively discussion was held 
on Reading and Discipline at schools. The 
next meeting will be held on Saturday, 
March 25th at 2 p.m. A report will be 
given by the committee on the information 
received toward the lantern-slide. This will 
be followed by open-forum discussions. 


LETHBRIDGE DISTRICT 

The regular monthly meeting of the Leth- 
bridge District Local was held in the Mar- 
quis Hotel on March 11th. President Hol- 
man and Secretary Holt, both of Diamond 
City, conducted the meeting. The following 
Sub-local representatives were present: 
Lethbridge , Northern, Donald Baldwin; 
Coalhurst-Nobleford, Messrs. Huntrods and 
White; Coaldale, Messrs. Baker and Simcoe; 
Wrentham-Warner,_ T. Hughes. The 
question of who should sign salary schedule 
agreements was finally disposed by a reso- 
lution stating that the President and Sec- 
retary-treasurer, along with the Chairman 
of the Salary Negotiating Committee, should 
sign such agreements for the Lethbridge 
Division teachers. The Local was also to 
approve the proposed negotiations of the 
Committees coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Local. It was felt that by doing this 
more uniformity and co-ordination could 
be achieved as between the Division and 
the neighboring towns and villages. The 
amount of Sub-local fee refundable from 
the Local was left for future consideration. 
The Negotiating Committee of the Local 
was to resolve itself into a Teacherage 
Committee in order to deal with such prob- 
lems as they arise. Mr. William Rae was 
to be endorsed as a candidate for District 
Representative on the Provincial Executive. 
Arrangements for the sending of seven dele- 
gates to the Annual General Meeting of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association were com- 
pleted and resolutions were passed for con- 
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sideration at the A.G.M. The General-Sec- 
retary was to be consulted regarding the 
extension of the date when notice of resigna- 
tion must be given in view of the fact that 
school is to close on or about the middle of 
July. The next meeting of the Lethbridge 
District Local would be called as soon as 
possible to consider the resolutions from 
the whole of the province in preparation 
for the A.G.M. which is being held on April 
10th, 11th, and 12th. All the delegates to 
this Convention are particularly requested 
to be present. 


MAGRATH 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Magrath Sub-local A.T.A. was held March 
8th at 8 P.M. in the Provo School at 
Welling. Sixteen members were present rep- 
resenting three schools. Mr. V. Bohnet gave 
a report of the St. Mary’s Local A.T.A. 
meeting held in Cardston. Other points of 
business were discussed. A delicious lunch 
was served by the Welling teachers and 
the remainder of the evening was enjoyably 
spent in playing table tennis. The next 
meeting will be held on the second Wednes- 
day of April in Magrath. At the first 
meeting this school year the following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. J. 
Hamilton; Vice-president, Mr. B. W. Dow; 
Secretary-treasurer, Miss M. Parkinson; 
Representative to St. Mary’s Local Mr. V. 
Bohnet. 


MORNINGSIDE 

The Morningside A.T.A. Local held its 
meeting on March 4th in Lacombe. A dis- 
cussion took place about Enterprise in 
Divisions I and II led by Mrs. Frizzell and 
Miss L. Madsen. All present took part in 
discussing their enterprise problems. The 
next meeting will be held on April 1st. The 
topic for discussion will be “Social Studies 
in Grades VII, VIII, IX”, led by Mrs. Irene 
Stonehocker. 


McLENNAN 

The McLennan Division held its first 
Institute on February 18th, 1944 in the Mc- 
Lennan Elks Hall, where an excellent rep- 
resentation of the teachers in the division, 
together with many visiting teachers, were 
in attendance. Every item took the form 
of a round-table discussion. The arguments 
were many, varied, and pithy. The reading 
period aroused lively discussions. Time- 
tables, manuals, work-books, plan-books and 
enterprises were fully discussed. Local prob- 
lems of the division were cleared up to the 
satisfaction of all. The final event of the 
evening was the delicious banquet served 
in the Elk’s Hall. Another such Institute 
is to take place in May. 


NEUTRAL HILLS : 

At a meeting of the Neutral Hills Local 
held in Consort on Saturday, March 4th, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. P. Hurley; Vice-president, Miss _ B. 
Aston; Secretary-treasurer and Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss Jean Stokoe. The follow- 
ing Sub-locals are organized: Veteran— 
President, Mr. P. Hurley; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss M. Stewart. Consort—President, 
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Mr. F. Leslie; Secretary-treasurer, Miss J. 
Stokoe; Press Correspondent, Miss F. Wil- 
son; Councillor, Mr. R. Coglin. Bodo—Presi- 
dent, Mr. Myers; Secretary-treasurer and 
Press Correspondent, Miss E. Mazurek. 


ONOWAY 

The Onoway Sub-local met in the Beaupre 
High School, Saturday, February 19th. Mr. 
Powell presented various methods which he 
had found useful in carrying out an enter- 
prise. Mr. Wiggins, Secretary of the Lac 
Ste. Anne Division, gave a stimulating talk 
on Leisure. Mr. Barnett, General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the A.T.A. discussed the value 
of the A.T.A. and suggested activities to 
be carried on at Sub-local gatherings. At 
the conclusion of the meeting, Mrs. Bert- 
rand served a tasty lunch. 


PEACE RIVER 

The regular meeting of the Peace River 
Sub-local, for the month of February, was 
held at the home of Mrs. Mitchell with 
eleven members present. The afternoon be- 
gan by a brief discussion on the activities 
and decisions of our Local; then followed 
a motion as to organizing a rally of the 
teachers of our area. Mr. Pierre Gauvreau, 
a guest speaker, related many interesting 
experiences of the pioneering days of Peace 
River. 
RAYMOND 

The regular meeting of the 
Sub-local was held at the High School, 
March 9th. The meeting was brought to 
order by the President, Mr. Harker. A dis- 
cussion was held on the division of the 
southern part of the province into two 
districts, South Western - South Eastern 
Alberta, with each having a representative. 
It was decided that our Sub-local support 
Mr. Earl in the coming election. Mr. Cooper 
moved that $3.00 of our Sub-local funds be 
used in campaigning for our candidate. A 
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discussion followed on the possibilities of 
a Travelling Library or of a southern branch 
of the School Book Branch being organized. 
The general opinion was in favor of the 
organization of the School Book Branch. 
Mr. Jacobs led in a discussion of the pre- 
sent Four Year High School Course. The 
meeting was then adjourned. A _ resolution 
was passed regarding the proposed new 
four-year High School Course and Mr. Short- 
liffe was elected as our delegate to the 
A. G. M. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


The annual general meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Local was held in Rocky Mount- 
ain House on March 11th at 2 o’clock. A 
revision of the Salary Schedule and an in- 
crease of $48.00 on the minimum basic sal- 
ary were granted by the Divisional Board. 
The increase is to be retroactive to Janu- 
ary ist, 1944. The Board will re-open nego- 
tiations in May for a Schedule for next year. 
Delegates chosen to attend the Annual 
General Meeting were Misses Russell and 
Monroe, Messrs. Earle and Trasov. A num- 
ber of Resolutions were discussed and 
adopted to be forwarded to the Resolutions 
Committee. 


SEDGEWICK-LOUGHEED 


An organization meeting of the Sedge- 
wick-Lougheed Sub-local was held on Febru- 
ary 11th in the K. P. Hall, Killam. The 
following executive was elected: President, 
Mr. C. Blakeney; Vice-president, Miss L. 
Reade; Secretary-treasurer, Mr. K. Sparks; 
Councillor, Miss Y. Phipps; Press Corre- 
spondent, Miss J. Thoroughman. Meetings 
will be held alternately in Lougheed and 
Sedgewick the first Saturday of each month. 
At the March meeting, which will be held 
in Lougheed, tentative plans are to be made 
for the year’s program. 


SMOKY LAKE 


At the first meeting a new executive was 
elected. The members appointed were as 
follows: President, Mr. Michael Ukrainetz; 
Vice-president, Mr. George Kolotyluk; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Lucy Stogrin; Press 
Correspondent, W. Filewych; Social Com- 
mittee, Miss S. Zateruk, Mr. G. Meronyk 
and Miss Helen Gushta. 

Early in the New Year we met for the 
second time at Warspite. The Divisional 
paper, which is published by the teachers 
of Smoky Lake Division, was discussed and 
corrections and additions were suggested. 
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A report of the first negotiations was given 
by the Negotiating Committee. The meeting 
concluded with a delightful lunch served 
by the Warspite staff. 

On February 5th the teachers met in the 
Smoky Lake High School. The turnout 
was exceptionally good. The open forum on 
Private vs. Public Enterprise was held. A 
livelier discussion on extra-curricular school 
activities followed. Suggestions for hot 
school lunches, organizing and promoting 
sports, girls’ clubs, etc., are to appear in 
the February issue of our Divisional paper. 
After a delicious lunch served by the social 
committee, the group dispersed. 


ST. MICHAEL 

The last meeting of the St. Michael Sub- 
local was held at Jaroslaw school on Wed- 
nesday, January 26th. The Vice-president, 
Mr. John Koziak presided in the absence 
of the President. Mr. A. Hushlak. After the 
secretary, Miss M. Bezubiak read the min- 
utes of the last meeting, a discussion took 
place regarding the amateur hour to be 
held in March. Mr. Fedoruk discussed the 
proposed salary schedule of the Division. 
The hostesses, Misses Jane and Anne Tych- 
kowski, served a delicious lunch at the close 
of the meeting. 


SPIRIT RIVER-ROYCROFT 

The members of the Spirit River-Roycroft 
Sub-local held their meeting at the Roycroft 
teacherage. A discussion took place regard- 
ing the holding of a festival. Roycroft re- 
ported on their successful organization of 
a Home and School Association. Resolutions 
re scholarships for rural High School, a 
parent magazine, and that The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine devote more time to rural school prob- 
lems, were decided upon to be sent in to 
the Local A.T.A. It was suggested the 
movie machine be put into circulation again 
in this Division. A delicious luncheon was 
served after the meeting was adjourned. 


STONY PLAIN 

The Executive of the Stony Plain Local 
met on January 15th and February 19th 
in the A.T.A. Chambers. Resolutions from 
the Tomahawk Sub-local were submitted. 
There were also resolutions passed for the 
A.G.M. The Executive decided that it would 
request the Divisional Board to place the 
minimum science equipment in all schools 
and a basic library. Discussion regarding 
salary negotiations also took place. 


TOMAHAWK 

The Tomahawk A.T.A. has now visited 
three schools and observed a fellow teacher 
at her job. In order to make this possible, 
school was held on Saturday. These pupils 
and teachers have done a great deal to 
stimulate interest in better teaching. The 
schools and teachers who have participated 
in this undertaking are: Dnieproo, Mrs. E 
Ross; Southend, Mr. Wm. Wolodko; Mill- 
bank, Miss P. Livingstone. It’s a fine pro- 
ject which should be tried in every Sub- 
local area. Because of the new course’s 
demand for more books, this Sub-local 
purchased $30.00 worth of books, besides a 
gramophone and records. 


VIKING 

A meeting of the Viking Sub-local was 
held in the Viking High School on Saturday, 
February 5th. After a short business meet- 
ing, our Superintendent, Mr. McLean, gave 
a brief talk and led a discussion on the 
need for improved rural communities. The 
disadvantages of the present system such 
as poor integration in our rural areas, lack 
of adequate opportunities for entertainment, 
‘expression, and secondary education, etc., 
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were stressed. It was generally agreed that 
improvements in these communities are pos- 
sible. The advantages and disadvantages of 
having the farming population live in cen- 
tres were discussed. This method, which 
has been tried in the U.S.S.R., would make 
possible electrificetion, water and sewage 
systems, better educational opportunities, 
an improved social life for a greater part 
of our rural population. Its main drawback, 
the need to travel distances up to several 
miles to reach the fields, is counterbalanced 
by the advantages gained. Another method 
discussed was the moving of buildings close 
to one of a series of good highways. The 
power lines would follow these roads, which 
would be kept open all year to enable the 
rural population to take part in the activi- 
ties of the nearest centre. Schools would 
be consolidated to give the utmost in edu- 
cational opportunity. Science has supplied 
us the means for better living conditions 
for all in the rural areas. It is now up to 
the leaders in our communities to prepare 
for the necessary changes when victory has 
been won. At the close of the meeting a 
delicious lunch was served in the Home 
Economics room. 


WETASKIWIN 


The regular monthly meeting of the We- 
taskiwin Sub-local was held at the home of 
Mrs. Munn on January 13th. After the busi- 
ness meeting, the President led a discussion 
on various problems of discipline. Sug- 
gestions for future programs were also 
discussed. A delicious lunch was served by 
Mrs. Henderson’s committee. The next meet- 
ing will be held at the home of Mr. Fowler 
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and lunch will be served by the King Ed- 
ward teachers. 

The next meeting of the Wetaskiwin 
Sub-local A.T.A. was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mel Fowler on February 11th. 
Mr. Fowler gave a report of the Negotiating 
Committee which was accepted. Mr. Massing, 
the Principal of the High School, was 
named as a councillor. A committee of four 
were named to draft three resolutions which 
were passed at the meeting. They referred 
to: (1) Increased government financial sup- 
port to education. (2) Time allotted to 
English subjects in High School. (3) Re- 
habilitation of teachers in the post-war 
period. Lunch was served by the teachers of 
the King Edward School Staff. The March 
meeting will take the form of a supper 
meeting in the Home Economics Room. 


WHEATLAND 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Wheatland Sub-local was held at Carse- 
land high school February 9th, with eight 
teachers present. Mr. J. Crellin demonstrat- 
ed three fundamental steps in the teach- 
ing procedure of subtraction. The import- 
ance of spelling in everyday life, the re- 
quirements demanded by the programme of 
studies and the methods of teaching spelling 
occupied much time. The Carseland teach- 
ers served lunch. The next meeting will be 
held at Strathmore. 
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